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THE JUNRMAN MARES 
a ofilable Farluer 


@In many American plants—perhaps your own—there are 
machine tools which are losing money for their owners becausée 
they belong in a junk heap instead of a production line 


Turret lathes, for example. A modern Warner & Swase; 
compared to turret lathes of even a few years ago will 


l—reduce, often eliminate, scrap loss. 


2—cut down-time. 

3—save up to 50% in turning costs. 

4—often cut material used . . . sometimes combine many 
operations into one. 

5—improve the product by increasing accuracy 

6—improve employee relations because this modern 
machine is so much easier to use. 


You can know in advance exactly how great these advantages 
would be in your plant... the dollars-and-cents saving they would 
give you. A field engineer will tell you, without obligation, if you will 
write to Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 
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T is sometimes advisable to grow your own executive 

limber, instead of buying it at high cost and spend- 
ing years to fit it in. Why not hire a likely boy Steno- 
typist—or have one of your own promising young men 
learn Stenotypy in his spare time. Use him yourself 
...or “farm him out” to your various key men. 

Young men Stenotypists make ideal secretaries. 
Quick, alert, receptive alike to suggestion and envi- 
ronment, they quickly get the “feel” of your organi- 
zation and instinctively take on the color of your 
business thinking. 

Thus in employing a young man Stenotypist-secre- 
tary you are bringing replacement material into your 
organization. You are strengthening it by the under- 
study method. Some firms have an established policy 
along this line—realizing that Stenotypy particularly 
appeals to the forward-looking young man, because 
it is a machine method . . . keyed to the precision, 
accuracy, and speed of this streamlined Machine 
Age and—adapted to his conception of business 
efficiency. 

That’s why there are today many junior executives 
and senior executives who started their business 
careers as Stenotypist-secretaries. That’s why an ever 
increasing number of business organizations are grow- 
ing their own executives. 

To your young man Stenotypist-secretary your 
regular dictation—together with the reporting of your 


The 


Grow Your Own 


EXECUTIVES 


sales meetings, conferences, and committee meetings 
(which he is easily able to handle because of his 
greater reserve of speed )—constitute the highest order 
of executive training . . . training you can cash in on 
when you need it. 

And an added value for you—a young man Steno- 
typist-secretary can travel with you wherever you go 
... by water, land, or air. He can report for you those 
“shirt sleeve’ conferences which are so often held in 
hotel rooms . . . the kind where you say the things 
really worth recording for future reference . . . and 
Mother Grundy won’t care. And with the present 
developments in government and business, there is an 
increasing necessity for having verbatim reports of 
all such sessions. 

Your local business college should be able to supply 
you with a competent young man Stenotypist-secre- 
tary . . . or show you how members of your presenti 
staff may learn Stenotypy in their spare time. In any 
event, our own Placement Bureau will be glad to co- 
operate with you in locating junior executive limber 
with thorough Stenotypist-secretarial training. 


Right to the point and worth reading is the new booklet 
—STENOTYPY IN YOUR OFFICE—for distribution 
to executives only. A request on your letterhead will bring 
it to your desk at once. Simply address Dept. 538-ST. 


Stenotype Company 


4101 South Michigan Avenue... Chicago 


For a more efficient stenographer 


ask for a Stenotypist 
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The Free City of Danzig was a lor 
middle this week—its free status t gran 
ened both by Poland and by Ger pend 
Herr Hitler's demand for Danzig det 
Reichstag speech a week ago t f la 
Polish-German relations to the 
point, and the German press, all t/ Mil 
the week, lit out at the Poles, de Eari 
ing “revision” of the German-P miss 
frontier, while the Polish press sli milk 
back, demanded a Polish protect tiont 
over Danzig. But not until the com! 
end, when Poland’s Foreign Mi n 1 
Col. Josef Beck, gave his answe 7 ave 
Hitler's demand did Danzig face a nreat 
showdown. od 
Moscow Ant 
th t * t t t « j 
- ly : eae pts B Ww ‘st li F I , 
? USINESS EEK 8S traveling oreig! ~ 
wear, carbon and flake-off. “554g ~ faa & IX 
tor sent his first cable from Mos and 
for the April 15 issue (p. 46). That : went 
an on-the-spot account of what Mos row 
was thinking and doing, and what it was the 
planning for. Now, written in Mos n 
but mailed from across the border ten 
beyond the censor’s reach, com¢ : — 
second impressions of the Soviet capital - 0) 
| =~ lively and colorful account of “Busi- off-t 
| ness in Moscow—1939,” which includes he 
| a good deal of information on what it’s 
. 
like to live in Moscow now. There is a Fag 
new: self-confidence in the old city. There Ovr 
are more autos on the streets. There ar Con: 
more goods in the shops—though still busi 
not enough to satisfy the demand. Food one 
is still a stiff problem, but Muscovites flood 
like U.S. citizens, eat plenty of hot dogs res 
Is 
Co.'s 
BUSINESS WEEK * MAY 6, 1939 * NUMBER 505 ; 
xe 
| twith which is combined the Magazine of Business 4 ' 
weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing mpany n 
M sraw, Founder and Honorary hairman. Put zt | a 
99.129 North Broadway, Albany, New York. Editoria 
tive offices, 330 W. 42nd St_, New York, N.Y. James H.M 
Ir., President; Howard Ehriich, Executive Vice-President ; ' Ney 
Britton, Vice-Chairman; 8. &. Putnam, Treasurer M 
Secretary; J. E. Blackburn r ation Manager. $ S ( 
. S. A.. possessions ond Canada; $ wax 
year in all other foreign untries 
Entered as second class atter Dece a it 
at the Post Office at Al- bany, N.Y de then 
of March 3,1879. Printed inU.S.A ovr 
by the McGraw-Hill Pub- lishing Compo ¢ it 
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and ice cream. All kinds of heavy indus- 

try—especially war industries—are being 
hed harder than anything else. Amer- 


pus} ‘ . . . — 
ican business with the Soviet Union 
ought to grow within the next few years. 
The story, p. 47. 


London 
THE PREPAREDNESS PROGRAMS of Britain 
and France seem to be shifting the real 


responsibility for any immediate political | 


and economic developments away from 
Germany. What they mean to business, 
the London cable, p. 42. 


Chamber 


Tue U. S. Coamper or Commerce had 
ts annual meeting in Washington this 
week and Business Week was on hand 
to cover it. The Chamber wants action— 
and it wants it now—action from Con- 
gress to clear the way for recovery with 
a long-term, budget-balancing fiscal pro- 
gram, economizing on government ex- 
penditures, lightening the load of tax 
“deterrents,” smoothing the rough edges 
of labor legislation. The meeting, p. 14. 


Milk 


Earty in March the Federal Trade Com- 
mission presented its case against the 
milk industry to the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee. But the 
commission had no industry witnesses 
on the stand. This week the TNEC 
gave the milk industry a chance to 
present its side of the story. What it 
had to say, p. 16. 


Anti-Labor 


SIX MONTHS AGO, in the state elections, 
candidates sponsored by labor unions 
went down to defeat one by one like a 
row of tin soldiers, and brought to light 
the fact that organized labor was com- 
ing up against a barrage of conserva- 
tive reaction. How far the reaction has 
gone, and how serious labor thinks it is, 
in the story on p. 18—which gives some 
off-the-record comments on the reaction 


by A.F.L. and C.I.O. leaders. 


Eager Consumers 


Our Report to Executives on “The 
Consumer Movement” has started a 
business movement. Orders for reprints 
(one free, extras at 10¢ apiece) are 


flooding in from executives who seem to | 


agree with what Mrs. Anna Steese Rich- 
ardson, director of Crowell Publishing 
Co.’s consumer division, told the Sales 
Executives Club in New York last week 
that “it’s the best thing of its kind 
I have ever read.” 
New 
5. C. Jounson & Son, Inc., the floor- 
wax manufacturers in Racine, Wis., have 
a fine new office building, designed for 
them by that rugged architectural in- 
dividualist, Frank Lloyd Wright. Pic- 
tures and facts about the eye-opening 
new building start on p. 24. 














CONCRETE HAS TO BE GOOD 


TO STAND SERVICE LIKE THIS 


N almost continuous stream of 
trucks uses the driveway to Hib- 
bard, Spencer & Bartlett's Chicago 
warehouse. Ten years ago last October, 
this driveway was resurfaced with 
‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement. Concrete was 
placed Saturday and Sunday, opened 
23 hours after last pour—no business 
interruption. 
Today, after 10 years’ hardest serv- 








yreeree? cebi® 


ice, concrete is in first-class condition 
—NO MAINTENANCE EXPENSE. 
Typical ‘Incor’ performance. 

Proving ‘Incor’s two-way saving to 
industry: (1) No plant tie-ups waiting 
for concrete to harden; (2) money- 
saving, through years of expense-free 
service. 

“‘Incor’* provides two-way assurance 
—dependable high-early strength, plus 
proven long-time durability. 
Use this improved Portland ce- 
ment where 24-hour service 
strength and faster job-curing 
show a profit; elsewhere, use 
Lone Star, the Portland-cement 
quality standard ever since 1900. 

Written certificate with every 
shipment guarantees quality 
equal to or exceeding standard 
specifications. Write for copy 
of “Cutting Concrete Costs.” 
Lone Star Cement Corporation, 
Room 2209, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT: - 


* ‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 


Soles Offices, ALBANY, BIRMINGHAM, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, HOUSTON, INDIANAPOLIS, JACKSON, MISS, 


KANSAS CITY, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, NORFOLK, PHILADELPHIA, ST 


LOUIS, WASHINGTON, DB. C 

















SERVICES TO BUSINESS 
IN NEW YORK STATE... 
/ Hoo» Richest Mari 


Example No. 4 
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Mr. Blake your 
e said to tell 
t our up- 


“T gave 
message. H 
you that we ge 
state credit information 
from the local Marine Mid- 
jand banks. He says that, 
because these banks are 
right on the spot, they 
are able to supply such 
information quickly and 
accurately.” 





> Marine Midland banks through- 
out New York State have intimate 
knowledge of local conditions 
through many contacts in the 35 
trading centers where they are 
situated. We will gladly show you 
how they, through this bank, can 
serve your business. 


The 
Marine Midland 


Trust Company 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 
+ 





Member hederal Deposit Insurance ef or poration 
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NEW BUSINESS 
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Making Money 


Horwatu & Horwartn, hotel account- 
ants, report that when large transient 
hotels run their cigar stands and news- 
stands themselves, they make a profit 
equal to between 12 and 19% of the 
sales in this department; but when the 
stands are run by concessionaires, the 
rent is equal to between 7 and 12% of 
the sales .. . To provide a rapid pas- 
senger service between St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and Omaha, the Missouri Pacific 





Railroad has ordered two new stream- 
lined aluminum trains from American 
Car & Foundry Co., with 2,000 hp. diesel 
electric locomotives by Electromotive 
Corp. . . . The First National Bank in 
Palm Beach has bought the adjoining 
building, explaining that new space is 
needed for its travel bureau, which 
“gained over 700% in business during 
March, as against March, 1938.” 


What's New? 





Gee Bee Propvucts Co. makes, and 
Redell, Thompson & Demov, Inc., dis- 
tributes Gee Bee’s Indoor Playground 
Equipment, designed for safe use by 
children from 15 months to 7 years old; 
it consists of a 7 ft. 11 in. seesaw com- 
bined with a 43-in. slide, and it can be 
dismantled for use outdoors . . . Roto- 
Trim, made by Brooks Specialty Mfg. 
Co. and distributed by Daniel Ferris 














Corp., is a lawn edger intended for use 
both by city and by suburban gardeners; 


| it is said to trim the lawn edge accurately 


where it meets the pavement, and to ful- 


fill other trimming necessities. 


| Our Times 


| Auuis-Cuatmers Mre. Co. has let con- 


tracts to build a new transformer plant 
in Pittsburgh ... Dr. V. N. Ipatieff, 
chemical research director for Universal 
Oil Products Co., will receive the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Chemistry 
from the University of Sofia, Bulgaria, 
on May 20 . . . The Foremen’s Associa- 
tion of Erie (Pa.) will hold their second 
“Made-in-Erie” Industrial Exposition, 
May 16 to 20, and many Erie companies 
have taken space . . . Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. has acquired Resinox Corp., 
third largest manufacturer of phenolic 
plastics molding compounds, which was 
jointly owned by Commercial Solvents 
Corp. and Corn Products Refining Co. 


Parcolator 


| BUSINESS MEN WHO ARE especially har- 


assed by parking problems should read 


| “The Parking Problem in Central Busi- 


ness Districts,” by Orin F. Nolting and 
Paul Oppermann, published by Public 
Administration Service, Chicago ($1) ... 
This report deals extensively with mu- 


nicipally owned off-street parking 
privately owned parking lots, et: 
it gives information on the numbx 
capacity of off-street parking areas 
cities, range of charges, number of 
ing garages, and other facilities. 


Add What’s New? 


Ro-Tray, made by Sterling T; 
Stamping Co., Chicago, is a con 
cigarette-server, container, and ash 
it holds a full pack of cigarettes, 
fresh by a humidor, and wheneve: 
turn the ash-tray top, a cigarette 
up ... Sutherland Paper Co. makes 
nic plates whose upper faces are co 
with waterproofed sheets of clean a 
num foil, making the plates water; 
greaseproof, and unsoggy ... In A 
Laying Cages, made by Acme Bridg: 
Co., chickens drink from a nipple, ins 
of dipping their heads and then ra 
them to let water run down their thr 
and so they 




































uncontami! 
water, direct from the water suppl) 
Sales Strut 

Vanveicn Furniture Co., factory 
tributors, provide their dealers with { 


receive 


playing cards—ten, jack, queen, king 


ace of diamonds—a royal flush; but on 


the faces of the 
of rooms handsomely furnished; and « 
the backs of three of the cards there ar 
sales messages; and the backs of the 
maining two have notes of introduct 


that the dealer can fill out for the use of 


customers who want to go to Vanleig! 
headquarters and take a look at the fur 
niture there . 


Marx obtain their names and home ad 
dresses and then send them a series « 
friendly letters. 


Busy Reader 


Tae New York Worvp’s Farr is sup 
posed to commemorate Washington’s firs 
Presidential inauguration; so the Bankers 
Trust Co. has issued an attractive, cloth- 


; 


bound, lavishly illustrated 112-page book, 


“Wart & Nassau: An account of the 
Inauguration of George Washington in 
Federal Hall at Wall and Nassau Streets, 
April 30, 1789” . . . Exhibitors Advis- 
ory Council, Inc., has issued the first sup- 
plement of the “Fourth Annual Edition 
of 1939 Shows and Exhibits,” which it 
published last October; the supplement 
costing $2, gives the names, dates, : 

locations of all the exhibits listed . 

The Santa Maria Valley (Calif.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Santa Barbara 
County Road Department have _ pub- 
lished a booklet, “Vital News to the 
Roadbuilder,” and are distributing it to 
road and street supervisors in the cities 
and counties of the Pacific Slope, to pro- 


477) 


cards are pictures 


. . To win the friendship 
of retail salesmen, Hart, Schaffner & 
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cjaim the merits of Santa Maria low 
gravit crude oil in roadbuilding. 


Adhibitions 

Tae Cauarornta Wrxe Invustry Boarp 
has launched a $2,000,000 national cam- 
naign for California wines . . . Dietetic 
Research Laboratories have given their 
vitamin products, M.V.M. Perles, a 
weight-reduction appeal by offering a re- 
ducing diet to be followed while taking 
the vitamins, which are said to give you 
enough energy to enable you to stick to 
the diet . . . American Butter Institute, 
International Association of Milk Deal- 
ers, International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Milk Industry 
Foundation, National Cheese Institute, 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation, and National Dairy Council 
are sponsoring the “Dairy Month” drive 
in June to foster the sale of dairy 





products. 


Add Sales Strut 


For DISTRIBUTION BY DEALERS to pros- 
pects, the water heater section of West- 
inghouse’s merchandising division has 
put out a handy glass thermometer on 
which are marked the correct tempera- 
tures for a tepid bath, hot bath, baby’s 
hath, water in a clothes washer and elec- 
tric dishwasher, and water for washing 
dishes by hand . . . With the thermom- 
eter there comes a quiz game containing 
such questions as “What kind of a bath 
is good for physical fatigue?” and “What 
temperature can be especially harmful 
to woolens?” . . . George A. Hormel & 
Co. wants to impress on retailers the 
sales value of its radio program, “It Hap- 
pened in Hollywood,” so it has given its 
salesmen portable radios with record- 
playing attachments, and 44-minute re- 
cordings that explain the radio program 
and show its value in selling Spam, a 
meat product recently introduced by 
Hormel (see picture, page 36). 


Add What’s New? 


MANY CASES OF ASTHMA, hay fever, and 
other allergic maladies are due to mat- 


tress and pillow fillings, such as cotton, | 


feathers, hair, and wool kapok; now Vul- 
tex Chemical Co. offers Vultex Pillow 


and Mattress Paint, which can be ap- | 


plied with an ordinary paint brush and 
is said to fill up the pores of the mattress 
and the pillow slip so that no dust can 


escape from the fillings . . . Hill-Shaw | 


GP PACKAGING 


| Sugar Wafers Retain 
Flavor, Freshness in 
New Containers 


The rapid growth of self-service supermar- 
kets presented a major problem to Ameti- 
ca’s largest exclusive manufacturer of sugar 
wafers, the Holland American Wafer Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Problem: to secure a package for choco- 
late-covered sugar wafers that would pre- 





serve flavor and freshness; to secure a 
package that would not become discolored 
_ by the oily content of the powers to se- 


| cure a package that would provide ade- 
= product visibility in order to success- 
ully compete with other packages on su- 
permarket shelves ; and to secure a package 
sturdy enough to withstand handling by 
store Customers. 

Solution: Sutherland Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, produced a mois- 
ee greaseproof boxboard, and pro- 
vided a transparent cellulose window to de- 

velop a soundly-constructed folding carton 
for the chocolate wafer sticks. 

Result: So successful was the new con- 
tainer that the sugar wafer manufacturers 
decided to package their Coconut Wafers 
and Assorted Creams in similar cartons, 
carrying out a family design arrangement. 
Heretofore, they had been unsuccessful in 
trying to package these products in fold- 
ing cartons. Now, they are immensely 
pleased because they can pack sugar wafers 
more rapidly and consumer acceptance has 
| grown because wafers stay fresh for days 

in this package at home. 


Consumers Now Get a Pre- 


view of Packaged Ice Cream 


| Joining the parade of products packaged in 
transparent window cartons is that popular 


Co. makes “Wall Safe,” a sturdy wire | 


wall-bracket that is intended to provide 
a safe place in which to store your glass 
coffee-brewer when it isn’t in use .. . 
Simmons Mfg. Co. offers what you might 
call the family’s electric toothbrush—it 
consists of an electric motor, a thin flex- 
ible shaft running to a handpiece, and a 
small, round, removable brush attached 
‘o the handpiece . . . After you clean 
your teeth with this brush, another 
member of the family can remove it and 
insert his own. 








refreshment—ice cream. Rolled in crushed 








nuts, macaroons, or chocclate chips, ice 
cream is a very appetizing dish pa pr 
it is attractively packaged in a transparent 
window carton, it makes a mighty convinc- 
ing appeal to consumers. 

Supplied by Sutherland, too, are the 
TITELOK cylindrical molds for econom- 
ically forming rolls. Each year the ice cream 
industry looks to Sutherland for the latest 
developments in package design and con- 
struction, 


Hands Off Mushrooms Until 
They Reach The Consumer's 
Kitchen 


Prying fingers of the inquisitive shopper 
need no longer be a bended to growers 
and packers of highly perishable mush- 
rooms. Prolonged exposure or even a finger 
touch invariably leaves brown, unsightly 
spots on the chalky white exterior of mush- 
rooms. 

To display the appetizing goodness of 
mushrooms, yet keep them fresh and give 
them proper protection, Sutherland Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, devel- 
oped a trapezoid-shaped, transparent win- 
dow carton that has sprung into popular 





use by important growers throughout the 
country. This facing-type carton is shipped 
flat, available in one-piece or two-piece 
style. 

Closing the box automatically seals it, 
and the contents cannot be touched without 
breaking the transparent cellulose window. 
Thus, the consumer receives his mush- 
rooms in a fresh, sanitary condition. Brus- 
sels Sprouts and small fruits are also being 
packed in this exclusive, patented box, 


Hundreds of Products 
Merchandised in Transparent 
Window Cartons 


Because Sutherland Paper Company has a 
broader background and better facilities 
for producing transparent window cartons 
than any other United States container man- 
ufacturer, it is called upon to produce vis- 
a fy, for hundreds of products. 

Modern, highly efficient equipment 
makes it ible to place many sizes and 
shapes of transparent cellulose windows 
in folding 


cartons. 
ADVERTISEMENT 





























ROOFS . . The Ruberoid Com- 
pony. famous for many kinds of 
ywuilding materials, have been 
using Monroe adding-calculators 
for years for both factory and 
sales office figures. ‘Velvet 
Touch" is easing their figure load. 


= 


MORE THAN 150 MONROE-OWNED BRANCHES SERVE AMERICAN BUSINESS 


TIRES . . Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company are large users of 
Monroes, both adding-calculators 
and listing machines. At Akron 
and at many branch offices, they 
are cutting their figure costs the 
Monroe way. 


VARIETY . . There is 
a Monroe for every 
kind of figure work. 
The Adding-Listing 
Machine shown is 
desk-size, with 
“Velvet Touch” key- 
board, direct plus 
and minus bars, and 
live operating keys. 
Simple. speedy, stur- 
dy, and versatile. 


The first thing that will strike 
about any Monroe machine 
simplicity. Anyone can operat 
its all around utility is invalu 
And you will find that Monro 
speeding up your figure work 
cutting down costs. Your opera 
will tell you that Monroe “\V. 
Touch” ease of operation is a 
mendous boon to them. Ther 
Monroe model for every kin 
business figuring work. 


CRUISES .. For many years, the varie: 

work for the Great White Fleet and th« 
activities of United Fruit Company has 
speeded up with Monroe adding-calcu 
listing and bookkeeping machines. 


a" 


=f al 


DESSERT . . Corn Products Refining Company, makers of Kre-mel, Kar 
other famous products, use many Monroes—both adding-calculator: 
listing machines—to save time and money in varied figure work. 


eeu MIONROE 


ADDING-CALCULATORS 
LISTING MACHINES CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES - ORANGE, N.J. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, I: 
General Offices, Orange, New Jersey 


Please send me free booklet “Give a Thought to Keyb 
Name 


Firm 


Address 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





WASHINGTON (Business W eek Bureau) 
__There’s much talk but little action 
on tax changes to aid business recov- 
ery. The President, the Treasury, 
and Congress are all playing a wait- 
ing game. Congress is willing to act, 
but is not willing to stick its neck 
out. The Treasury is eager to act 
but its first real move toward action 
—an inspired story given to the 
Associated Press outlining four im- 
portant proposals—-is promptly 
brushed aside by Mr. Roosevelt as 
being nothing more than “estimates” 
supplied at the request of Congress- 
men. The President sticks to his an- 
nounced plan: Congress can do any- 
thing it wants to in the way of tax 
revision to encourage business, but 
the estimated cash return to the 
Treasury must not be reduced. 


Problem in Politics 


PRESIDENTIAL POLITICS underlies the situ- 
ation. Congress believes what it was told 
when the Hopkins confirmation fight 
was under way in the Senate—that the 
President is convinced business must 
be revived if there is to be a New Deal 
Administration in Washington after 
next year’s election. So it figures Roose- 
velt will be obliged to act on taxes in 
the near future, for to wait until next 
year might defer prosperity too long 
for it to have an effect on the election. 

The President leaves Congress to take 
the initiative but doesn’t like any setup 
for tax revision which he has seen. He 
still hopes against hope that something 
else will turn up that will make scrap- 
ping of his pet tax theories unnecessary. 


Treasury Has Program 


Tue Treasury knows just what it wants 
and finds itself in rather surprising agree- 
ment with the conservative Democrats 
on Capitol Hill, headed by Pat Harri- 
son, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and Bob Doughton, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Most important of the 
Treasury's proposals are: 

(1) Elimination of present undistrib- 
uted profits, capital stock, and excess 
profits taxes. Substitution of a flat rate 
corporation income levy of not more 
than 22%, with special treatment for 
incomes under $25,000. 

(2) Reduction in higher-bracket per- 
sonal income taxes from a maximum of 
75% to a maximum of 60%. (As a mat- 
ter of fact, Treasury experts have be- 
lieved for several administrations that 
50% provides the maximum revenue.) 

(3) Authorization for corporations to 
carry over tax credits for losses for three 
years instead of one. 


(4) Modification of the capital gains 
tax to encourage investment. 


No Action, No Election 


MEANWHILE plenty of 
Democrats on Capitol Hill are taking 
private satisfaction in the evidence that 
the President will not take action on 
taxes. The result, they think, will be 
the nomination of a conservative in the 


conservative 





SEC Minority 





Harris &4 Ewing 
With a new utility-baiting drive 
hatching under the New Deal's left 
wing, George C. Mathews (above), 
and Robert E. Healy, comprising the 
staunch minority on the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, are ex- 
pected to put up effective resistance 
to political administration of SEC as 
part of 1940 campaign strategy. 
SEC’s dominant chairmen have al- 
ways absorbed so much limelight 
that little notice was taken of other 
members until dissension developed 
over election of a new chairman this 
year. Jerome Frank will succeed to 
that post—without having to vote 
for himself, by courtesy of Com- 
missioner Healy’s merely voting 
“present,” but by this action the mi- 
nority asserts an influence that will 
be further supported by its vigor- 
ous exposure to public scrutiny of 
the conduct of the commission's 
business by the Frank-Eicher-Hen- 
derson majority 


Democratic convention next year. By 
the same token, Republican leaders on 
Capitol Hill are placing the responsibil- 
ity for tax revision squarely on the Dem- 
ocrats, figuring that if no action comes 
a G.O.P. President next time is a cinch. 


Attack Building Costs 


Don’t Look For Arnold’s anti-trust drive 
on the building industry to come to a 
head before next fall. Just how far he 
will be able to go then depends on the 
budget Congress allows him for the com- 
ing fiscal year. Arnold expects to bag 
everybody whose business derives from 
home building, including labor on the site. 

By rounding up local interests for 
grand jury investigation in half a dozen 
cities at the same time and reaching back 
through them to the big manufacturers 
and trade associations, Arnold hopes that 
he can pull down home-building costs 
10% or 15% 

Because neither material suppliers nor 
master plumbers nor heating contractors 
nor labor unions nor any other single 
factor in the industry can cut building 
costs significantly by acting alone, Arnold 
intends to compel collective action 

The unions will be put on the spot by 
evidence of collusion with material sup 
pliers to maintain prices or 
sources of supply. 

Local building regulations will come in 
for a hazing where it can be shown that 
they add unnecessarily to costs. 


restrict 


No Money Now 

Sore spots where you can look for ac 
tion include New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Detroit. 

So far Arnold’s information about con- 
ditions in these cities doesn’t go much 
beyond that furnished in complaints 
Several economists and lawyers are on 
the job but he hasn’t been able to run 
any field investigations because, towards 
the close of an extremely active year in 
anti-trust law enforcement, no money's 
left for traveling expenses. 

While the Arnold attack hangs fire, 
building and related industries can expect 
a bad press in the airing of conditions 
responsible for the lag in home building 
before the Temporary National Economic 
Committee next month. 


Oil Probe, West and East 


Own Top or THE Justice Department's an- 
nounced investigation of monopolistic 
conditions in the oil industry on the West 
Coast, where five attorneys have already 
been sent to conduct a grand jury pres- 
entation, the anti-trust division is finally 
getting into action on a long-prophesied 
East Coast probe of the oil industry. 
Within the past three weeks, anti-trust 
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D-X means distance in radio and D-X 
MacGregor means a radically different 
ball that sails straight and true for yon 
distance marker. 

D-X MacGregor is entirely different 
from ordinary golf balls! They are 
“aged” under terrific heat—as a result 
oxidation eventually causes them to be- 
come dry, brittle and easy to cut. 


df, Wk LIFE PRESERVING , 
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MYSTERY Bary 

No extreme heat—no sulphur is used in 
the D-X MacGregor “Fountain of 
Youth” cure. So there’s nothing to cause 
“slow death” by oxidation. In this re- 
volutionary curing process the complete 
ball is immersed in a life-preserving 
Mystery Bath—then exposed to normal 
fairway temperatures. 
The D-X MacGregor Dyna-Dermic cover 
becomes an integral part of the high- 
compression winding to seal in and pre- 
serve all its life and power. 
Be scotch—demand D-X—the ball 
that’s fresh power-sealed with the life- 
preserving Mystery Bath. 
CRAWFORD, MACGREGOR, CANBY CO. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
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lawyers have quizzed executives of some 
15 major oil companies and their sub- 
sidiaries doing business along the Atlantic 
coast. Complaints leading to the investi- 
gation concern jobber margins, commer- 


| cial consumer sales, and dealer contracts. 


Don’t be surprised if grand jury maneuv- 
ers begin soon, for it is rumored old-line 
“trust busters” in the Attorney-General’s 
office think TNEC’s inquiry into the oil 
industry promises a “whitewash” and 
nothing more. 


Fair Trade Survey Looms 


INVESTIGATION INTO THE EFFECTS of fair 
trade and anti-price discrimination laws 
on prices and merchandising practices 
may be revived with completion soon of 
WPA’s marketing laws survey. An “ear- 
marking” of $2,000,000 remaining when 
the legal study is done would take care 
of the economic survey handsomely. 

A field survey launched by WPA last 
summer was knocked in the head by fair 
trade law opponents who were suspicious 
that price-fixing advocates had planted a 
nigger in the woodpile. 

Several government agencies profess 
deep interest in the results of federal and 
state price-protection laws, but inter-bu- 
reau jealousy has prevented them from 


| getting together on an investigation. 


| Fair Trade for D.C.? 


GoapED BY THE nation-wide lobby of 
the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, the House is about to jump through 
the hoop for a second time on a fair 
trade bill for the District of Columbia. 
The House bill was hung up in the Senate 
last year but has a chance this year, 
despite the request of the House Com- 
mittee for a report from both the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Justice 
Department about the advisability of the 
measure—a report which almost cer- 
tainly will be unfavorable. 


Wage-Hour Law on Farm 

Nor YET SATISFIED by the House Labor 
Committee’s amendments to the wage- 
hour law, the farm organizations will try 
to patch the bill on the floor. The farm- 
ers’ choler will not block passage, how- 
ever, for they will take the best they 
can get rather than let harvest time roll 


| ‘round with the law unchanged as it now 


affects farm hands. 

The farm organizations claim that, in 
liberalizing the hours provisions of the 
law by allowing a 60-hour week for “first 
process” workers the House Committee 
slipped a lot more of the laborers under 
the wage provisions of the law. 

Farmers are afraid, of course, that in- 
creased costs will be passed back to them 


' and not ahead to consumers. 


Civil War, New Style 


New ENGLAND RESENTMENT against gov- 


ernment favoritism for the South con- 


tinues to flare up, but Sen. Green of 
Rhode Island has little chance of getting 
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TNEC Headliners 7 


Tue Temporary Nationa, Ex 
nomic Committee will get plent 
of limelight for the most iy 
portant phase of its investig 
tion—the control of savings a) 
investments and the obstacles 
the flow of investment funds 
by parading a string of big bu: 
ness leaders on the witness sta: 
for two weeks beginning May | 
The show will be staged by 
Securities and Exchange Comm 
sion which has subpoenaed E 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr. of U. s 
Steel, Wendell Willkie of Commo: 
wealth and Southern, Geors 
Whitney of J. P. Morgan & C. 
Charles E. Mitchell of Blyth & C. 


investment bankers, and other 











his bill through to prohibit RFC 
making loans to industries for the 
pose of migrating. 

The Carolinas—chief beneficiari 
the movement—have only four sena 
but those four have a lot of fri 
Other Southern states are benefitin 
little and hope to benefit more. 

Green’s bill may become more im, 
tant next year. 


Jones Sticks in RFC 

Jesse JONES’ REFUSAL to be “kicked 
stairs” is relished in Washington circles 
and casts a shadow foretelling polit 
lineups. Roosevelt wanted to get rid 
Jesse in order to loosen RFC p 
strings; so he offered Jones the Navy pos! 
and told him he would let Emil Schra 
a director, run the RFC as a bureau 
the Department of Commerce. 

But Jones, who knew that Rooseve!! 
himself has been running the Navy D 
partment, demurred. He realized that : 
he was being offered was the glory) 
being a cabinet officer. Since neither thy 
social prestige nor the salary interest: 
the Houston banker, with presidential 
aspirations, the reply was “No.” 


No Television Commitments 


Tue FeperaL Communications Com 
MISSION will not hold any general pu! 
hearing on television until it has reac! 
the stage of issuing commercial ral 
than just experimental licenses to 
tions for public telecasting. Nor is t 
commission expected to put its sancti 
or disapproval on present techni 
standards as a result of its recent surv: 


of systems developed by leading radio 


companies. 

FCC’s television committee will su 
mit in the next few weeks a report « 
the results of its studies, but this 
slated to be mainly factual, witho 
recommendations as to the future. Obj 
still is to avoid restrictions hampering « 
freezing television progress. 
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me 
1 Qh wee 5.8.2 8 . 2S ee 2 2S me £8 28.28 5 2 8 6 
SLetest Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Week Ago Age Age 
. THE IN DBM .-cccccccvsces COSCO EHE SELES ESESEOCOOHESeeSeccooeeoSCCsS *95.0 43 98.8 101.2 76.3 
PRODUCTION 
Soe. eee Gee. 65 «(Ge 36RD 06664 6006600 ce vedeenséccoccsice 47.8 48.6 54.7 56.8 30.7 
re ne ccc pa aved ea eiaed i ated oe Ghd nie ten ead eeeenaecnedé 86,640 90,280 85,980 73,335 50,755 
* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $4,775 $4,960 $4,051 $4,640 $2,842 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $10,682 $40,031 $9,209 $10,389 $7,923 
*% Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)........... 2.2.66 .65csecccues 2,183 2,199 2.210 2.226 1,939 
ip Come Ge Sie WI, BIE GED acc cee ccccccsccenevescceseccacecesss 3,568 3,527 3,358 3,238 3,396 
od Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... .... 2... 0... cee ncwwceeccuces 481 +353 1,243 1,349 842 
Weal TRADE 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 67 67 68 74 61 
* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... 2.6... ccceeeenccunee 26 24 33 44 26 
i See eee «Gees TE, VW. Gee, Shc occ cccswcecesococcescsoces $3,832 $4,091 $3,813 $4,161 $3,680 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions).......... 2.6... cece cnuee $6,860 $6,858 $6,765 $6,654 $6,355 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........ f oO ‘ 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
m Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100)........ 2... ceeccncees 140.7 138.9 140.2 144.1 136.8 
) ee GS WE, Gn ccc accccecccenesesccsoceseusseneuce $36.26 $36.29 $36.42 $36.54 $38.54 
ee ee ns i MOR Do ws ccc ceadecseecescecesuenected $14.25 $14.33 $15.25 $14.42 $11.75 
au Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............ cceccececccessocee 10.250¢ 10.083¢ 11.042¢ 11.250¢ 10.000¢ 
of Wheat its. ©, bel wheter, Mamene Gite, Bad. cccccsccccccccccccccccsecse $0.71 $0.69 $0.69 $0.65 $0.83 
the Seer ee, ere Teeer Teeth, Tide c sc ccc cc cwecccccvccccccccccseceseese 2.92¢ 2.94¢ 2.88¢ 3.10¢ 2.82¢ 
ted rr re ck. ol sae sthde ee idueweseaseessececucest 9.18¢ 8.95¢ 8.81¢ 8.94¢ 8.72¢ 
" Weel Tae Cibo Vette, Bude ccccccccccececccccccesosccccccccccesccess os $0.847 $0.838 $0.838 $0.840 $0.806 
Hal Rubber (ribbed emoked sheets, New York, Ib.)....... 2.2.5. 0cs sce eeceecueee 15.77¢ 











FINANCE 






Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)....... ~~... sec e ew eenns 5,80 % 5.82% 5.73% 5.72% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)..... 2.27% 2.29% 2.31% 2.47 % 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield............ an, 08050600 050680606008 0.48 % 0.50% 0.49% 0.69% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00 % 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... oe % 1g —% % 1g my % %—% % 





Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


ka dowedennecebedavcscosceeces 



















Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks................60+ee055 16,742 16,619 15,991 15,995 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks............ ....-++-++ 21,775 21,808 21,579 21,493 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 3,844 3,858 3,814 3,915 
Soouaeeen cee, Seti ‘sae Gen, 06k a Svc cdkeckcdsbécencduccescsece 1,220 1,227 1,295 1,300 
U. S. Gev’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 10,300 10,303 10,122 ¥,841 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks................eeeeeceeeees 3,375 3,381 3,266 3,306 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...............++s+ 4,120 4,000 3,520 3,275 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............. 2,580 2,591 2,578 2,580 
STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 

50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics)..............-s.sceeseeeee 106.8 105.8 108.7 129.7 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ...........-0seecseneneeee 26.0 25.6 27.2 32.0 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)..............-6.sseeececeeees 63.7 62.5 63.4 68.7 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ..........ccceecccccceeesees 87.4 86.4 88.7 104.5 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)...... 529 +451 1,694 1,333 
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2.55 
0.83% 
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14,598 

20,844 
4,187 
1,243 
9,186 
3,071 
2,579 
2,586 
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* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended April 29. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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1. French Government 

2. Ford Motor Company 

3. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 

4. Swift & Company 

5. Coca Cola Company 

6. Consolidated Edison 

7. Standard Brands 

8. Glass, Incorporated 

9. Music Hall 
10. General Headquarters 
11. Toffenetti Restaurant 
12. Carrier igloo of Tomorrow 
These, and many other exhibits, 


provide Carrier Air Conditioning 
for your comfort. 




















@ Welcome to Carrier Air Condi- 
tioned comfort at the New York 
World's Fair ... and to the Carrier 
Igloo of Tomorrow! 

Here, in this 5-story building 
devoted exclusively to air condition- 
ing, you will see the “World’s Fair 
Weather” made before your very 
eyes! You will see the great Carrier 
Centrifugal — the Carrier develop- 
ment that madecool comfort possible 
for towering skyscrapers, such as the 
R. C. A. Building . . . for luxurious 
liners, such as the “Normandie” .. 
for industries of every kind, through- 
out 99 countries of the world. And 
here, in contrast, you will see the 
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compact Carrier Room Air Condi- 
tioner that stands less than 27 inches 
high — yet brings every benefit of 
true air conditioning to your home 
or office. 

You will enjoy the comfort of 
Carrier Air Conditioning at many of 
the leading exhibits. And be sure to 
see the Carrier Igloo of Tomorrow 

..a spectacular showing of the 
achievements of Dr. Willis H. Car- 
rier's 37 years development of Air 
Conditioning Hereyoutouchaswitch 
and before your eyes, you see how 
Carrier Air Conditioners operate to 
bring you cool, clean, quiet comfort 
—for factory, business and home. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Rise in important raw material prices can be a harbinger of 


restored confidence, if business learns to discount the European 


situation. Retail sales make a favorable showing. 


Last WEEK, which completed the month 
of April, saw a fractional recovery in 
the index of business activity—due to a 
rise in carloadings which outweighed 
continued losses elsewhere—but the 
month as a whole must be marked down 
emphatically on the debit side. In fact, 
the 5% decline in the monthly business 
dex (recorded on the next page) was 
the biggest since the well-remembered 
(ctober, November, and December of 
1987, and before that since the summer 
of 1984. 


Raw Material Prices Up 


However, as May opened, the rise in 
a number of the important raw material 
prices, Which began early last week and 
continued into this, was being inter- 
preted as a forerunner of an improve- 
ment in general confidence—certain to 
be strengthened with relief from the 
threat of catastrophe in the coal tie-up. 
The buying waves in copper and cotton 
textiles a week ago indicate what may 
be expected elsewhere not far in the 
future. Raw material inventories of 
American manufacturers—as measured 
by the recently developed National In- 
dustrial Conference Board index cover- 
ing crude oil, lumber, iron ore, wool, 
rubber, cotton, and some minor commod- 
ities—are down again to the low point 
of 1936 which preceded the 20% rise 
in these inventories during the rest of 
that year and early 1937. It is apparent 
that if the spark can be struck which 
ill stimulate orders for industrial prod- 
ucts, considerable buying of raw mate- 
ials must take place, and the effects of 
the improvement be transmitted through- 
ut the economy. 


Effect of War Scares 


A fundamental question is whether 
the improvement can occur while the 
ar crisis continues in Europe. Judging 
ily by the experience to date, it can- 
hot—in other words, every war scare 
broad has been accompanied by a de- 
line in American stock prices and in 
mew business initiated in this country. 
milarly, each period of “appeasement” 
mas been accompanied by improvement 





In the Outlook 


Harris 4 Ewing 
Young, vigorous W. Gibson Carey, 
Jr. moved into the president's chair 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
this week and prepared to press the 
Chamber's demand for early Con- 
gressional action to revise certain 
New Deal laws (p. 14). A World 
War veteran, and the youngest (42) 
Chamber of Commerce president for 
many years, Carey has a brilliant 
background of business success, is 
tabbed as a man who will keep the 
Chamber on its toes. He is presi- 
dent of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., was 
formerly secretary-treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co., later 
general manager of the Philadelphia 
division of the Container Corp. of 
America. He is a director of the Irv- 
ing Trust Co., and Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet, vice-chairman of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants Association of New York. 


of sentiment and business in the United 
States. 


Little Chance of “Appeasement” 


If these precedents, which link crisis 
abroad with poor business at home, are 
to be followed in the future, apparently 
that there 
is nothing hopeful in the present out 
look in this country Chancellor 
Hitler's reply to President Roosevelt, 
conviction is penetrating all quarters 
that the fundamental drive of German 
(and perhaps be 


the verdict would have to be 


Since 


expansion in Europe 
yond the seas) is so powerful that it 
cannot be “appeased.” In other words, 
a continuing state of near-war is per- 
haps the best that the future holds, 
although eventually some settlement or 
alliance may be found which will allay 
the crisis. 


Prosperity Despite Europe 


The important task of the moment, 
then, becomes that of disassociating the 
link which connects crisis abroad with 
bad business at home. It is important 
to realize that American business can 
have a considerable measure of pros 
perity—nothing like the old prosperity 
of 1929 and probably not that of 1937, 
at least in the near future, but certainly 
better than the current level—even if 
the European situation continues as 
bad as it is now. Once this idea begins 
to permeate the business man and _ in- 
vestor—and, as the crisis lengthens out 
and thus is perhaps deadened little by 
little in its effects, the idea should grad- 
ually spread—it is not too much to 
hope for at least some degree of im- 
provement in confidence and therefore 
in buying. This could in turn be the 
start of a second recovery movement 
which would regain the losses of the last 
four months and even carry the level 
of activity above that reached at the 
end of 1938. 


Retail Sales Continue Good 


The domestic signs are not in them- 
selves discouraging. Retail sales are 
continuing almost as if Europe were in 
a state of perfect calm. Department 
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Monthly Index Off Sharply in April 
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Due chiefly to the drop in carloadings caused by the coal tie-up, Business 
Week's Monthly Index of Business Activity fell to 94.0 in April, as 
compared with 99.2 for March and 77.6 for April, 1938. However, the 
low for the weekly index was reached the week of April 8th, and the 
trend since then has been steadily upward (see chart, p. 11). 





stores have been making a fair show- 
ing, and the mail order results for 


April were excellent. Retail sales of 


radios in the first quarter of 1939 were 
17% above a year ago. Automobile sales 
for April were so good that the first 
dent was made in dealers’ stocks since 
last September. It is entirely possible 
that the final results will show that total 
stocks were cut by as much as 50,000 
cars. (Determined to compete price- 
wise in the mass market, Packard this 
week cut quotations $100 to $300. It is 
doubtful if this cut will directly affect 


other manufacturers, but it will mean 
that all of them will be looking twice 
at their present schedules.) Total in- 
come payments to consumers, as com- 
piled by the Department of Commerce, 
turned up in March, after two months’ 
decline. Building contracts are satis- 
factory, although it must be admitted 
that government work is taking an 
ever greater share in the total. In fact, 
the government’s spending program as 
laid out for the next few months fur- 
nishes the best basis for expecting an- 
other pick-up in business this summer. 


U. S. Chamber Asks Action Now 


Opinion at annual meeting is that 1940 will elect 
a conservative President, but business men want present 
Congress to modify New Deal legislation. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
—Business men demand action—‘and 
action now, not sometime in the fu- 
ture”"—from Congress to clear the road 
to business recovery by devising a long- 
term, budget-balancing fiscal program, 
by economizing in government expendi- 
tures, by lightening the load of “tax 
deterrents,” smoothing the rough edges 
of labor legislation and other New Deal 
laws in order to promote more self-reli- 
ance and confidence in the future. And 
that just about nutshells the annual 
meeting of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce in Washington this week. 

Just as was evident last year, the 
C. of C. annual session produced little 
public raving against the government, 
showed that the average delegates from 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Boston, 
Atlanta, and scores of other cities in the 
46 states represented were getting caught 


up on their study of national affairs. 
Any observer who sat in on luncheon 
conversations or listened to the numer- 
ous hallway confabs of the 2,000 busi- 
ness men could get the big idea that 
“1940 was just around the corner”— 
bringing a conservative Administration 
—but willingness to look facts in the 
eye and talk to the present Congress 
and the present Administration was very 
much in evidence. 

Further, from Congressional speakers 
like Sen. Pat Harrison, Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd, and Rep. Bruce Barton, the as- 
sembled Chamberites got the clear im- 
pression that Congress was a-listenin’. 
The delegates made the roof rock with 
applause when Byrd opined that “our 
present government is the most waste- 
ful and autocratic bureaucracy this 
country or any other country in the 
world was ever inflicted with,” but the 
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fact that they sat for hours listen), » ¢, 
intricate discussions of taxation, in na. 
tional economics, industry's part na 
tional defense, and the problems of ~{ey. 
ping up distribution of agricultur: anq 
industrial products indicated tha th. 
meeting was something more than » 

the government” get-together. 

There were some disappoint ent; 
when assigned speakers failed to «hoy 
up; this was especially evident af: 
announcement of regrets, because of jj] 
ness, from Secretary of Commerce Hop. 
kins and from W. J. Cameron 
Ford Motor Co. But fill-ins were 
arranged, and the speakers’ list, rir) 
alphabetically from O. J. Arn ol 
Northwestern Life to Matthew Wo! of 
the American Federation of Labor. \ 
excellent. 


Taxes, Labor, Europe 


Some of the C. of C. sessions stuck 
out from the others—partly because of 
the subject and partly because of tly 
speakers. As far as subjects went, taxa 
tion, labor regulation, and the beariy 
of foreign events on domestic affairs 
got the big play. Headliners amo 
speakers included Byrd, Harrison (w! 
wound up the meeting and left « 
one in good humor), retiring Pres 
George H. Davis, coming Pres. W. Gib 
son Carey, Robert M. Hanes (banker 
brother of the Undersecretary of the 
Treasury) , B. C. Heacock of Caterpillar 
H. W. Prentis of Armstrong Cork, § 
Clay Williams of R. J. Reynolds To 
bacco, and such stalwarts of the C. of ( 
councils as Thomas J. Watson, Harper 
Sibley, John W. O'Leary, and Eliot 
Wadsworth. Top session, in the opinion 
of many, was the luncheon meeting on 
Wednesday, when Carey, Heacock, and 
Sen. Burke of Nebraska put on a roundup 
survey of “The Future of the Nationa 
Labor Relations Act.” The lunchers were 
pretty well agreed that the act needed 
fixing—and that it needed fixing by the 
present Congress. 


“Tell Your Congressmen” 


Summing up the entire meetings, bus 
ness reporters found a strong tendency 
among the assembled business men to 
listen carefully, commit themselves 
rarely to excessive expressions of faith 
and optimism. The general consensus 
this week was not that the future was 
gloomy—rather, it was that staggering 
problems were at hand but that Con- 
gress was in a fair way to consult with 
the individual or group business constit- 
uent. Time after time the thought was 
expressed in the meetings this week 
“Tell your Congressmen what you think.” 

The business men who went to the 
meeting didn’t expect to get a hearing 
in the White House—there was unani- 
mous opinion that the door was closed 
there—but they certainly expect to ge 
action from the present House and Se 
ate. 
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Curtain Goes Up on Television 


First programs for public are broadcast, and 18 
manufacturers compete in selling receiving equipment. 
NBC and CBS seem to have even break. 


LAST WEEK was “television week” in New 
York City. The first programs for the 
public were broadcast with the inaugura- 
tion of the World’s Fair on April 30, and 
later, in evening programs on Wednes- 
day and Friday, Fred Waring’s Pennsyl- 
vyanians and Actress Mitzi Green made 
their televisual debuts. In all, 25 hours 
of film and “live talent” programs found 
their way from National Broadcasting 
Co.’s transmitter to a scattering of re- 
ceivers which had been put on sale the 
preceding week. And indications were 
that this schedule would be maintained 
through the summer. 


Companies at Work on Sets 

The prices of the receivers hit the high 
levels which had been predicted: $189.50 
for the simplest complete Andrea re- 
ceiver, with $250 for the least expensive 
receiver in the General Electric and 
RCA Manufacturing Co. lines (RCA’s 
price is $199.50, but there is a $50 instal- 
lation fee). Eighteen set manufactur- 
ers have definite plans for producing re- 
ceivers or kits containing parts and in- 
structions for building sets at home. 
They are American Television, Andrea, 
Crosley, DuMont, Emerson, Farnsworth, 
Garod, G.E., Hiallicrafters, Majestic, 
Meissner, Philco, Pilot, RCA, Stewart- 
Warner, Sparton, Stromberg-Carlson, 
and Westinghouse. 

While NBC’s television department 
swung into action, CBS announced 
that it had borrowed D. H. Munro, 
chief television producer of the British 
Broadcasting Corp. studios. Mr. Munro 
left BBC on leave of absence, took ship 
for America with Gilbert Seldes, CBS 
television program chief. Gaumont- 
British pictures announced the arrival in 
New York of I. C. Javal with a crew of 
technicians and equipment (Baird sys- 
tem) for projecting television images in 
theaters. Several Broadway theaters are 
now negotiating for its use in the near 
future. 


Comparing the Systems 


With television in America an accom- 
plished fact, observers sought for indi- 
cations of superiority of the American 
set-up over the nearly three-year-old 
service in England. Immediately evi- 
dent was the advantage of the American 
technical system known as “single-side- 
banc transmission” which permits send- 
ing about 50% more detail in the pic- 
tures than the older double-sideband 
system used by the British. Less tangible 


but equally important is the effect of 
competition between broadcasters. In 
England there is only one transmitter. 
NBC took the air April 30; and CBS 
is expected sometime in the last two 
weeks of June. When the two stations 
operate side by side, the general public 
will be quick to compare quality of the 
output, with a salutary effect on all 
concerned. 

Present comparisons between the NBC 
and CBS installations seem to give each 
an even break. NBC has the advantage 
of a longer training experience. But 
CBS has an advantage in having much 
more studio space for program rehearsal 
and production, in a huge room recently 
required in the Grand Central Terminal 
Building. The transmitters of the two 
broadcasters were built in the same fac- 
tory, the RCA plant in Camden, hence 
are very nearly on a par. Both have the 
same rated power output of 7.5 kilo- 
watts. In using the Empire State tower 
for its transmitter aerial, NBC has an 
advantage of several hundred feet of alti- 
tude over the CBS radiator on the 
Chrysler Building. But CBS engineers 
have devised an aerial which compresses 
the signal close to the earth, and which 
seems well able to overcome the disad- 
vantage. The guess is that, technically, 
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there will be little to choose when the 
two installations commence active com- 
petition. 

Both chains have had wide experience 
in program techniques and in dealing 
with the amusement worlds. Columbia's 
officials hope to tailor the programs to 
the public demand by keeping a very 
active tab on every televiewer. While the 
number of receivers in service is small, 
Columbia is considering the possibility of 
personal contact with each set owner, by 
sending out a corps of interviewers. 
Later, when the number of sets reaches 
into the thousands, mail questionnaires 
will be adopted, and finally when com- 
plete coverage of the audience is imprac- 
tical, the sampling method now in vogue 
for sound programs will be used. Thus 
programs will be rated and indexed from 
the very start. 

FCC Carries On Survey 


There is evidence of interest from other 
parts of the country. Zenith’s station in 
Chicago has taken the air on a restricted 
experimental schedule. The Crosley sta- 
tion in Cincinnati has been tested, so far 
as the camera equipment is concerned, 
but has been witheld from the air pend- 
ing the issuance of a license by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. The 
FCC has been conducting a survey of 
laboratories and studios in the East, 
prior to issuing definite rules for the op- 
eration of television stations, and indi- 
cates early action on a number of license 
applications now pending. Meanwhile 
the sales barometer is being watched 
eagerly in New York. If the index rises 
as rapidly as the broadcasters and set 
manufacturers hope, rapid expansion to 
other metropolitan areas can be expected. 


Television: a new industry and a new advertiser—some of the ads run by 
set manufacturers and retailers this week when television held its coming- 
out party at the opening of the New York World’s Fair. 



































Milk Chiefs Deny Monopoly 


Presidents of National Dairy Products Corp. and 
of Borden Co. tell the TNEC their side of the story. Scoff 


at price-fixing charge. 


Tus weex the presidents of the two 
largest dairy products companies in the 
United States got a chance for which 
they have been itching. Thomas H. 
McInnerney, of the National Dairy 
Products Corp., and Theodore G. Mon- 
tague, of the Borden Co., went down to 
Washington from New York and told 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee their side of the argument over 
the causes of distress in the dairy indus- 
try. 

When the Federal Trade Commission 
originally presented its case against the 
milk industry to TNEC in early March, 
industry witnesses were not called to tes- 
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tify. Instead, the commission had built 
its case out of data gathered in its previ- 
ous milk surveys (BW—Jan9’37,p34) 
and out of testimony offered by witnesses 
opposed to the big dairies—notably 
Frederic C. Howe, former Consumer's 
Counsel for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 





Big Distributors Accused 


It was Mr. Howe’s contention that 
when big business entered the milk in- 
dustry 15 years ago, it quickly organ- 
ized it on a nationwide basis through 
various artifices. He charged that by 
controlling pasteurization plants, for in- 
stance, the big distributors were able 
to throttle competition. He cited FTC 
figures showing that between 1923 and 
1988 the National Dairy Products Co. 
absorbed 360 dairy companies, 270 of 
which were engaged in the distribution 
of fluid (bottled) milk, and that Borden 
Co. took over 270 companies. 

These corporations, he said, either by 
themselves or in collaboration with other 
distributing agencies, controlled the fluid 
milk industry, and their monopoly was 
in part responsible for the general de- 
pression of agriculture, because it was 
able to fix an artificially low price to 
the producer as well as a high one to 
the consumer. 

In their separate statements, Presi- 
dents McInnerney and Montague con- 
tended that their companies do not 
monopolize the industry. Collectively 
they processed and distributed only 
13.17% of the 1938 production, 6,737,- 
000,000 qt. out of 51,154,000,000 (see 
chart). Answering Mr. Howe’s conten- 
tion that the big distributors control pas- 
teurization plants which they use as tools 
of monopoly, the witnesses said that a 
small pasteurization plant can be pur- 
chased for two or three thousand dollars 
and that thousands of new milk com- 
panies have been organized since pas- 
teurization became a common practice. 


Accounting for the Problem 


Primary causes of the dairy problem, 
as listed by the company presidents, 
were: (1) artificial and arbitrary price- 
raising through governmental price-fix- 
ing—a program which is strongly sup- 
ported by farmers, who want a high 
wholesale price; (2) the restricted con- 
sumer purchasing power of the past few 
years; and (3) labor demands for higher 
wages. 

Referring to the ability of some inde- 
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B. F. Beach, secretary-manage, 0} bal 
the Michigan Milk Producers’ wol 
ciation, who, as the first witness | che 
fore the reopened hearings oj} dep 
Temporary National Economic ( bs 
mittee on the milk industry, pl tate 
for state milk control as a si onl; 
izing factor for the field. hol 
ann 
pendents to undersell the market the 
presidents explained that the fa mai 
have glutted the market because of th ove! 
high wholesale price for fluid milk 054, 
that as a result, some distributors ar only 
able to get milk at distress prices for 1961 
bottled distribution. tion 
The two big distributors normally cor way 
vert this surplus into manufactured by fron 
products, such as cheese, ice cream, and fron 
evaporated milk. The farmer, who ord atta 
narily takes a lower wholesale pric: 196( 
milk to be used in manufacture- be 3 
that market is governed by supply and annt 
demand conditions—has had to tak T 
an even lower price because of his over chat 
production. Ste 
tolls 
Gives “Spread” Figures traf 
The difference between the prices for Urg 
fluid milk and manufactured milk did 
not enter into Mr. Howe’s computatior B 
of the “spread” for the milk industry- the | 
the, difference between the wholesak its © 
price and the selling price—according t of a 
Mr. McInnerney. He asserted that Mr Prog 
Howe had just considered the price dif A 
ferences for fluid milk and had con direc 
puted a “spread” of 6.73¢, whereas it by-p 
actually is only 5.76¢, since the farmer thro 
income is a blend of the prices he r pres 
ceives for milk for both markets. porte 
Charts were offered in evidence to sow a 
that: (1) in the depression, dairy prices depe 
went down more rapidly, came back for ; 
more slowly, than averages for all foods a 
and for the cost of living generally; (2 Such 
National Dairy earned 7¢ per dollar in 2. 
1930 and 3v¢ in 1988; (3) its customers JB 
would each be 4¢ a day richer if they got redu 
all of National’s earnings, or its farmers Ing 0 
would each get 14¢ a day more if t/t) aa 
grade 


were given the earnings. 
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Federal Road Plan 


Though U. S. bureau re- 
jects superhighways, it proposes 
a big new scheme. 


Wasurncton (Business Week Bureau) — 
In knocking down the idea of a country- 
wide network of high-speed superhigh- 
ways to be financed by toll collections, 
the Bureau of Public Roads this 
week seized the opportunity of suggest- 
ing that our present system of free roads 
js susceptible of improvement and made 
several proposals that, if adopted, would 
greatly expand the participation of the 
federal government in this field. 

Physically, it is perfectly feasible to 
build the superhighway network. But it 
would cost, according to estimates 
checked by the various state highway 
departments, a total of $2,899,800,000. 
Toll collections over the period 1945— 
1960, beyond which time the bureau hesi- 
tates to extend its forecasts, would total 
only $1,154,236,000, leaving Uncle Sam 
holding the bag for the deficit. On an 
annual basis the average outgo during 
the same period, allowing for operation, 
maintenance, interest and amortization 
over a 30-year period, would be $184,- 
054,000, while collections would average 
only $72,140,000, reaching a maximum in 
1960 of only $84,037,000. Of the 75 sec- 
tions into which the proposed superhigh- 
ways were divided for study only two— 
from Philadelphia to Jersey City and 
from Jersey City to New Haven—would 
attain a barely self-liquidating status by 
1960. Five others would, by that time, 
be returning better than 80% of their 
annual costs. 

These figures are based upon a toll 
charge of 1¢ per mile for passenger cars; 
$i¢ for trucks and buses. Any higher 
tolls would, in the bureau’s opinion, drive 
traffic away. 


Urges Inter-Regional Highways 

But, the report continues, the fact that 
the superhighway system would not pay 
its way does not imply that road facilities 
of a better sort are not now justified. 
Proposed, in order of importance: 

1. Construction of a new system of 
direct inter-regional highways that would 
by-pass small towns, pass directly 
through large cities on elevated or de- 
pressed rights-of-way without highway 
or railroad crossings at grade. Such high- 
ways would be two-lane or four-lane, 
depending upon traffic volume, designed 
for a normal speed of 70 m.p.h., with 
access permitted only at long intervals. 
Such roads would be valuable in war. 

2. Modernization of the present fed- 
eral-aid highway system, including the 
reduction of grades and curvature, widen- 
ing of pavements and rights-of-way, elim- 
ination of railway and congested highway 
grade crossings, and the addition of belt 
lines around cities. 


Cross Country Weighing Tour 


In December, 1936, this truck set 
out from the National Bureau of 
Standards in Washington to test all 
large scales in the U.S. Now work- 
ing in St. Louis, Mo., the truck is 
equipped to test scales up to 15,000 


ir 


Wide World 
lb.—by means of a crane (above) 


which lifts 15 weights, of 1,000 lb. 
each, onto the scale being tested. 
The truck has already covered 20,000 
miles, doesn’t expect to get back to 
Washington for three years. 





3. Continued improvement of selected 
secondary roads. 

How this work is to be financed is 
cautiously left to Congressional discre- 
tion, except for the guarded statement 
that federal participation could well be 
increased. 


Akron Disturbed 


City is startled as Goodrich 
plans big factory elsewhere, with 
cheaper labor. 


A year aco the United Rubber Workers 
union at the B. F. Goodrich Co.’s Akron 
plants overwhelmingly voted down a 
wage cut proposed by the company to 
better its competitive position. 

Goodrich, first rubber factory west of 
the Alleghenies, warned that the city 
might lose 5,000 jobs if the slash, aver- 
aging 12.3%, were not accepted. Average 
hourly earnings for all its Akron workers 
then were $1.046, while hourly wage 
rates in all tire and tube plants outside 
the city averaged but 84¢, Bureau of 
Labor statistics showed. 

Goodrich, with U. S. Rubber as its 
main rival, specializes more than other 
Akron firms in mechanical rubber goods 
production, where it contended high 
wages handicapped it more than in the 
tire and tube end of the business. Out- 
side Akron 59.7¢ was the average hourly 
wage in 150 mechanical goods plants. 


However, with the flat refusal of the 
union to take a wage cut, and with 
Goodrich apparently yielding to the 
blandishments of business and civic 
leaders, the issue appeared closed—until 
this week. 


Advantages Attract Company 


Then Akron was startled by Goodrich's 
announcement of the immediate con- 
struction of a $1,500,000 mechanical 
goods plant at Clarksville, Tenn., where 
it can benefit from cheap power rates 
and lower wage costs. 

Clarksville prepared for the new in- 
dustry when its electorate on April 6 
approved a %60,0(0 bond issue “for in- 
dustrial purposes.” The money, report- 
edly, will be used for the installation of 
sewers, streets, and other facilities. 

The company would not comment 
about how much business might be di- 
verted from Akron, and union officials, 
holding an executive board session in 
Washington, refused to reveal their 
plans for meeting the decentralization 
issue which has become critical in the 
past two years. In 1937, Goodrich moved 
part of its mechanical goods production 
out of Akron and opened a plant at 
Cadillac, Mich. Firestone soon followed 
suit and opened plants at Fall River, 
Mass., and Wyandotte, Mich. When 
General Tire moved into the mechanical 
goods field, it began production in Wa- 
bash, Ind., and not Akron, where its 
tire and tube plant is. 
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Labor Leaders Buck “Anti” Swing 


Admit change in public opinion has slowed them 
up but see some compensation in disciplining of unions 
that “had lesson coming to them.” 


Six montus after the state-by-state 
elections which knocked down union- 
sponsored candidates in profusion, or- 
ganized labor this week was still facing 
a “conservative swing” of public opinion. 
Stiffer state labor laws (page 20), con- 
tinued pressure for amendment of the 
Wagner Act, public impatience with tie- 
ups of jobs no matter how good the 
grievances, and a series of legal re- 
verses are all parts of the anti-union 
reaction. The Supreme Court’s crack- 
down on sitdowns (BW—Mar}4’'39,p14), 
the $711,932 penalty imposed on a 
hosiery union in the Apex case, and last 
week’s decision in a celebrated Kansas 
City case which permanently enjoined 
the powerful International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers from using organizational 
boycotts on the Donnelly Garment Co., 
are all two-by-fours in the wind. 


Insists on Contract Observance 


How far the reaction will carry, none 
can say. In recent conferences, some 
personnel and industrial relations men 
have expressed the fear that “some 
business men may easily forget the les- 
sons the- said they had learned” and 
turn thumbs down on collective bar- 
gaining altogether. No evidence of such 
policy-forming can be found, however, by 
Business Week. The only policy which 
does seem to be attracting business con- 
verts day by day is that which insists 
on strict observance of contract by the 
union, and freezes at the approach of 
factional disputes among the employees. 
All over the Detroit area is this partic- 
ularly true; a good sample is the word 
sent to the United Automobile Work- 
ers’ leaders by Motor Products Corp. 
last week—“We earnestly request you 
to use judgment and restraint and await 
official determination of this matter [as 
to which group has bargaining rights] 
by the courts and the National Labor 
Relations Board.” 

Within the unions themselves, and 
within their federations, dissension has 
had important effects. Not only have the 
C.1.0. and A.F.L. continued to puil 
against each other, but each has lost 
heavily in unity. 

The bitter wrangling within the U.A. 
W., the leave-taking of the Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers, and the tough going or- 





ganization-wise have made C.1.0. some- 
thing quite different from the national 
juggernaut it was two years ago. Today 
it is powerful and well-directed so far 
as mine workers, textile workers, men’s 
clothing workers, steel workers and elec- 
trical manufacture workers are con- 
cerned, and is marking time with nu- 
clei of various sizes and uncertain poli- 
cies in several other fields. The numbers 
are there in the U.A.W., but the admin- 
istrative ability is missing. 





Envoy to Chicago 








Big Steel took official notice of the 
city of Chicago last week when it 
appointed Executive Vice President 
G. Cook Kimball as its envoy-pleni- 
potentiary, to make friends for the 
corporation, and develop better pub- 
lic relations through U. S. Steel’s 
newly opened Chicago office. More 
than a mere public relations move, 
though, the Kimball appointment 
means that the New York and Pitts- 
burgh headquarters of U. S. Steel 
have decided to improve their en- 
tire commercial situation in the 
Middle West. 
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Withm the AF.L.,  jurisdicti 

fights are no worse than they of oy 
have been—Mayor La Guardia had io 
speak sharply to the building tr 
groups on a huge New York hou 
job last week—but the older federa 
is having trouble lining up its forc: 
a national front. Having gone on rec ir 
several times as favoring extensive W 1g 
ner Act revision, it now must ignor 
what everyone else knows—that its 
rank and file is only luke-warm for sich 
changes where it isn’t definitely aga xst 
them. And the net result is to weaken 
the legislative pressure power of the 
federation. 


What Off-Record Poll Shows 


The labor leaders know that the na- 
tion-wide conservative swing is no jok- 
ing matter. Polling a number of them 
in off-record conversations recently, 
Business Weex gathered these impres- 
sions of how they are reacting, and 
what policies may be reached: 

For the C.1.0.—The idea is to take 
things at hand first, get a renewal of 
John L. Lewis’ coal-mining contracts 
on a closed-shop or exclusive bargaining 
basis, continue campaigning against 
Wagner Act changes. Meanwhile, the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
under Philip Murray has been consoli- 
dating its position in some 590 plants, 
and is beginning to open up, with pub- 
licity, a new organization drive against 
the “Little Steel” plants which kept 
their open-shop status in the big strike 
days of 19387. The third big branch of 
C.1.0.—textiles—will move forward 
again this month as Sidney Hillman leads 
a two-branch campaign to set up em- 
ployer-labor councils in clothing fac- 
tories and to change the Textile Workers 
Organizing Committee into a constitu- 
tional union (page 20). 


Policy Centers on Strongholds 
Thus the C.1.0. policy begins to 


emerge as one which would shelve ex- 
pansive ideas of national power, and 
center itself on holding or enlarging 
well-fortified positions. While putting the 
storm-windows up on its stoutest build- 
ings, the C.1.0. must perforce watch 
bits of less well-constructed edifices blow 
away, but in better times these could 
be rebuilt along sounder lines. 

For the A.F.L.—No changes in execu- 
tive policy are evident, save a very 
strong reluctance to resume peace con- 
ferences with C.1.0. “until the Wagner 
Act argument is settled.” A.F.L. parti- 
sans realize that the lack of unity hurts 
the labor movement, but believe that 1! 
hurts C.I.O. more than it does AF.L 
And with 1940 just around the corner. 
the Republicans in the craft-union ex- 
ecutive council can’t see much sense in 
joining hands with the strongly pro- 
Roosevelt industrial unions. 

Looking objectively at the present con- 
fusion, observers are inclined to sum up 
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“Unforeseen events ...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


ONE MORE 


The white man’s civilization was too much for the Big Chief. 
Roving the plains on his wiry mustang, he forgot that this is 
1939, that today the paleface mounts a swift and powerful 
steed. 

So tonight it’s strangely quiet in the Big Chief's home... 
will be forever quiet. And there's a numbness too, tonight, in 
the heart of a motorist who drove too fast, who forgot to 
remember that small boys are impetuous. 


For many years The Maryland has sought to reduce the 


REDSKIN... 


toll of traffic accidents. Lectures, posters and pamphlets on 
safety-methods are used to acquaint pedestrians and motor 
ists with the traffic menace. Particularly in the schools, these 
educational campaigns have helped. 

However, it is a job too big for any one organization. Your 
intelligent cooperation is needed. Train your children to cross 
with the lights, not to run or play in the street. And, train 
yourself when driving to proceed with caution and alertness. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 


122 BA STL AON. DD 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety i 


's. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 


to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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. « « is a delightful sport, but 
it is no fun at all to fish around 
for a solution to your ship- 
ping problems. Stop it, and 
specify Precision Transporta- 
tion, the unexcelled merchan- 
dise freight service of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway. 
Thousands of shippers 
throughout the country have 
found that the Norfolk and 
Western's freight service is 
dependable, fast and eco- 
nomical. 

Call or write the railway’‘s 
nearest representative. 





‘OLUMBUS ONTO HAGERSTOWN MD 
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| that 
| only a certain point on the backswing 





elsewhere. 
| shop cannot be legal until it has been 





in this way: the unions aren’t so much 
“on the run” as they are “sitting tight.” 
Among the older labor leaders the opin- 
ion is frankly expressed that some of 
more truculent unions 
coming to them” and 


the newer and 
“had a 
should pay for crowding their luck. If 
state or federal labor legislation is care- 
fully designed to guard against abuses, 
it might even aid the top leaders in 
teaching discipline to their younger fol- 
lowers. But the warning is oft repeated 
a swinging pendulum can reach 


lesson 


—and that, if labor is denied the rights 
of organizing, the unions will be speak- 


| ing up for similar restrictions on the 


business man. 


Stiffer Labor Laws 


State legislatures are enact- 

ing measures restricting union 
activities. 
Tus 1s PROVING to be a tough legislative 
year for organized labor. While the U.S. 
Senate Labor Committee mulls over pro- 
posed changes in the Wagner Act, labor 
unions are rubbing eggs raised on their 
skulls by hard-hitting state labor laws. 
From the first contusion that Oregon 
gave them last November in its anti- 
picketing law (BW—Nov19'38,p24), 
they now finger their way around to the 
lump that has just been landed by Wis- 
consin in substituting the Peterson law 
for the state’s 1987 “Little Wagner Act.” 
Minnesota’s conciliatory labor relations 
law, which was passed at the same time, 
looks moderate, but Michigan will prob- 
ably put through an anti-picketing law 
similar to the tough one previously en- 
acted by Wisconsin. Meanwhile, in Cali- 
fornia, where a proposed anti-picketing 
law was voted down in a referendum, 
many communities continued to ham- 
string union organizers by local ordi- 
nances (BW—Mar25'39,p48) . 

No state has yet passed a wage-hour 
law carollary to the federal act and in 
20 of the 31 states in which such legis- 
lation was introduced it has been killed. 
In the rest it is still pending. 


Law Strikes at Closed Shop 

As predicted, the Wisconsin Council 
of Agriculture got enough rural backing 
to put through a new labor relations law 
which knocks out La Follette’s labor 
board, affirms the provisions of the anti- 
picketing law passed a month ago, will 
probably keep the closed shop out of 
virtually prohibit it 
provision: the closed 


areas and 


Key 


rural 


approved by 75% of the employees by 
secret ballot. 

A “labor dispute,” necessary to bring 
the law into operation, is defined in a 
more esoteric fashion than under the 
anti-picketing act —as a difference be- 
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tween an employer and a major 
his employees in a collective barg 
unit resulting in a strike or a lo 
The italicized hedges are new refine: 
on a definition which is already s 
row that experts doubt if it will 
up if brought into a federal court 
case involving interstate commer 

The new labor board, created 
the law, is to act as a judge or n 
tor in disputes and will have t 
along without the investigation 
cution powers of the old board. | 
labor practices on the part of emp 
are defined for the first time. Proy 
outlaw the sitdown strike, penaliz: 
lation of bargaining 
ments, and make boycotts or pick 
illegal unless a majority in a colk 
bargaining unit of employees has vote 
by secret ballot to call a strike 
there must be a 10-day delay on 
strike called where perishable 
products are involved. 

Time will tell how conciliatory Goy 
Stassen’s labor relations law for Minne- 
sota is. Meanwhile, experts cock an eye 
at the wording of two provisions. One 
is: “It shall be unlawful for any person 
at any time . . . to ‘wrongfully’ obstruct 
ingress to and egress from any place of 
business.” The strength of this provision 
depends, of course, upon the interpreta- 
tion of “wrongfully.” The other obscure 
term occurs in a section designed to pre- 
vent the use of compulsion in forcing a 
man to join a union by threatened or 
“unlawful” interference with him and 
his work. The term “unlawful” may be 
taken by some sticklers as an indication 
that the closed shop will be as dead as 
vaudeville in Minnesota, but most ob 
servers feel that it will not be interpreted 
to hurt the “all-union” shops. 


collective 


Union Cooperation 


Hillman asks clothing manu- 
facturers to help him standardize 
labor costs. 


STABILIZATION was the word this week 
among the thoroughly unionized work- 
ers in the men’s clothing business, and 
coordination was the word in the 1 
so-well-unionized textile labor ranks 
Both divisions of union labor are C.L0., 
both are led by Sidney Hillman, 
have minor competition from the A.F.L 
side. 

Hillman has big plans in mind. At the 
end of last week he announced that he 
had asked leading manufacturers in the 
men’s clothing industry to lend him | 
production experts in order to work 
a national labor-cost standardiza 
schedule and lay down “a national 
icy of equitable labor betw 
market and market,” and that the 
firms in New York, Chicago, Phila:el- 
phia, and other clothing centers 
agreed. With the help of the Amalg: 


costs 
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a ... Like an Open Book 














Or OF AMERICA’S greatest and most the company’s operations. This state- life insurance policy. And in doing this 
important businesses is like a book, ment (which is kept on file for the in- work, these ofhcials and their associ 
pen to anyone who would look inside spection of anyone who wishes to see it) ates are an aid to the companies in 
anu- That business is the business of life contains complete information about the making life insurance the sound institu 
rdize vend company’s business. tion it is 
All affairs and practices of a life insur- It tells about the company’s financial 
—* nce Company are open to scrutiny by condition, showing its ability to meet 
ail State Departments charged with the su- obligations; also contains a history of 
_ and pervision of the insurance business. Such purchases and sales of securities, all sal- 
= lepartment now exists in every state aries in excess of $5,000 per year, and 
_s the Union. many other details regarding the com- ill be mailed upon request 
‘10. The head of this Department in your pany’s business ° ° 
th state Is a man you ought to know about The laws require that each company Metropolitan Life 
FLL lor it is his job to help safeguard all as- be examined by its State Insurance De- I Co 
pects of life insurance service partment examiners at specified inter- nsurance mpany 
\t the How does he do this? In a number of vals. Under New York State laws, Met- A MUTUAL COMPANY pp 
at he ways... ropolitan is examined once every three ute ike a 
n the n most states the laws specify the years. This examination is so thorough amines OF TER BAADD 
their provisions which policy contracts must that a large staff of examiners requires / ¢. Lis 6) 
k out mtain and the values that must be in- about a year and a half to complete it PRESIDENT 
bation ided. It is the duty of the Insurance Each company is also subject to exam- 1 MADISON Avenur, New Yorn, N. Y 
| pol- Superintendent to see to it that all pol- ination, at any time, by the Insurance 
tween es conform with the law. Department of any state in which it does pean Co eten Ge wetrepemian no<aagenaeaege 
e big One. a | 4 Gn ea Golden Cate International Exposition 
ladel a year, each company is require in Sam Feanciore end at the 
d the head of each Insurance De- All this work is done in the interest of New York World's Fair. 
chew, ent a detailed statement about everyone who owns, or expects to own, a 
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Troubled Waters 










Acme 
In Philadelphia, from a motor launch on the Delaware River, pickets inform 
seamen on incoming tankers of the National Maritime Union’s strike 
against oil-tanker companies for renewal of union contracts. 


Wide World 
In St. Louis 3,500 union boatmen and dock workers, striking for a closed 
shop and higher wages, tie up freight-laden towboats and barges of the 
Federal Barge Lines, a government-owned carrier on the Mississippi River. 











Wide World 
And in Seattle, Wash., while rival labor unions fight it out for jurisdiction, 


the Alaska Salmon Fleet, waiting to sail for the fishing grounds, lies idle 
on the water front of Lake Union. 
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mated Clothing Workers union 

has contracts with all of them 

which Hillman is president) th 
set out to police the labor scak 

industry after all are agreed on 
Later, said Hillman, “the campai; 
spread to the retailers, and the 
port will be enlisted in curbing 1 
of clothing from substandard or 

ing’ sources.” 

With that started, Hillman 
again to textile-mill organizati 
ready to hold the first constit 
convention of the Textile Worker. 6 
ganizing Committee in Philadelp 
May 15. During the past thre 
he has spent some $2,000,000 in 
izing textile workers and _ will 
709 labor contracts covering son 
000 employees scattered thro 
states. Further than that, T.W.0< 
report, it has 520 contracts unde 
tiation, covering about 176,000 \ 


New Textile Setup 


At the same time, the cxecutiv: 
of the United Textile Workers 
meeting in Philadelphia, and _ it eX 
pected to join with T.W.O.C. in ra 
a new setup under which the 1 
United Textile Workers would 
both, a constitution and officers 
be voted upon, and new orgar 
would be spurred. There is bound 
some confusion in the public mind 
ever, because a week earlier in \\ 
ington the former head of U.T\ 
Francis Gorman, probably wil! 
opened a convention of his own. G 
man turned sour on Hillman som: 
ago, although he, along with th« 
U.T.W. leaders, had certified th 
ization drive which T.W.0.C 
U.T.W.’s name. Inasmuch as Go 
former board stuck with Hillma: 
sides claimed title to the firm 
But to date the Hillman-T.W.0‘ 
crowd has seemed to hold all th 
—and most of the union members 


Textile Wage Kick 
Cotton association may sue 


unless Andrews grants Southern 
differential. 


PLAIN TROUBLE confronts the applicati 
of the wage-hour law to the textile Is | 
try—via the committee system of boos! 
ing minimum rates. The American Co! | 
ton Manufacturers Association, carrying 
the ball for the South, has hired lawyer ( 
to help the minority (Southern) grou , 
of Textile Committee No. 1 to til 
its brief against the 323¢ minimum wag 
recommendation. The committee got ( 


Dutch when it proposed the minin 
without any differential favorin; 
South. ‘ 
The association’s brief will be presente 
with the hope that Administrator Elmer 


m 


Andrews will reject the $24¢ minimum 


saa 





Vv sue 
thern 


ratio! 
indus- 
hoost- 
n Cot- 
arrying 
awyers 
group 
fortify 
n wage 
got 1 
nimum 
ig the 


st nted 
Elmer 
nimum 
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and burn up some time getting another. 
But he almost surely won't reject the 
recommendation. And even if he does, a 


legal minimum will automatically go | 
into effect on Oct. 24. It will be 30¢ | 


an hour. The law will not permit An- 
drews to set a lower wage than that. 

If he does not reject the recommenda- 
tion, the association will probably mo- 
bilize an attack against the order in the 
courts. It will be charged that the com- 
mittee was stacked against the South and 
that its job was unfairly complicated by 


including silk and rayon with cotton; | 
moreover, that the committee reached its | 
decision in disregard of the facts and the | 
law, which, for good measure, will be de- 


nounced as unconstitutional. 

It is too soon to appraise the general 
practicability of the committee system. 
The apparel committee, for instance, is 
having some trouble because of its wide 
latitude, but hats, millinery, shoes, knit- 
wear, and undies committees are work- 
ing smoothly enough. While the textile 
committee got in trouble, the wool and 
hosiery committees recommended higher 


minimum wages with almost no oppo- | 


sition. 
‘ 





LABOR ANGLES 








How the Workers Vote 


Latest rouNDuP of recent elections by 
the National Labor Relations Board (up 
to April 25), shows that in 34 employee 
tests the decision went to one union 
or another 33 times. A.F.L. entered 24 
elections and won 14, C.1.0. unions 
entered 18 and won 15, independent or 
“employee representation” groups en- 
tered 8 and ‘won 4, and one test came 
out against any kind of organization. 
An increasing tendency of A.F.L. and 
C.1.0. unions to avoid bucking each 
other is evident, as both were entered 
in only 8 showdowns. Of these C.LO. 
took 7, A.F.L. got the other one. 


Add Reading 


More Goop READING material is out for 
that industrial relations shelf. Worth 
making a note of are: “The Case for 
Experience Rating in Unemployment 
Compensation and a Proposed Method” 
by Herman Feldman and Donald M. 
Smith (Industrial Relations Counselors, 
New York, $1), “Strikes, a Study in 
Quantitative Economics,” by John I. 
Griffin (Columbia University Press, 
New York, $4) , “Developments in Com- 
pany Vacation Plans” (13th of a per- 
sonnel series by National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York; full list 
sent on request), and a small union 
booklet called “Grievance Machinery 
and How to Make It Work” (published 
by District 50, United Mine Workers, 
and available on request to their of- 
fices at 15th & Eye Sts., Washington) . 
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MORAL TALE 


of the Simple Yegg 


Once an innocent yeggman, who was 
ambitious to get ahead, heard that the 
Geevus Co. had loaded up $1,000 in post- 
age in a Postage Meter in its office. 

He cased the joint and found that the 
Postage Meter was right out in the open, 
on an office table. 

It looked like a pipe. The Meter could 
be lifted as easily as a banana on an open 
fruit stand. No holes to drill. No soup to 
carry. No work. No noise. No cops. 

So that night he pried open a window 
and lifted the Geevus Co.'s Postage Meter 
right out of the office. 


Sure enough! The dial on the Meter 
read $1,026.59! He took his best cold 
chisel and cracked the Meter! 

What a gyp! No stamps. No dough. 
Nothing inside but a lot of toothed cogs. 
And the damaged Meter was so much junk. 

So he went to a not very ethical junk- 
man with the broken Meter. The junk- 
man’s eyebrows went up, and he whistled. 

“Cripes, buddy! That’s hot. Them 
postoffice dicks would’$warm all over the 
place if they ever saw that thing. Beat it!” 

The disillusioned yeggman dropped the 
damaged Meter near the Geevus Co.'s door. 
But his fellow yeggs heard about it, and 
laffed so hard that he gave up the profes- 
sion, and became an honest window washer. 





Wuat about the Geevus Co.? Well, 
they didn’t lose anything, either. When 





they found their Postage Meter so mysteri- 
ously damaged, they took it, with their 
mailing records, up to the postofhice and 
told the story. 

So the Postmaster said: “Okay. Sign 
here’’—and transferred the unused postage 
into the new Meter that the Postage Meter 
Co. had ready . . . Of course, this instance 
is wholly hypothetical, but— 


MORAL: Only a Simple Yegg can 
go wrong with a Postage Meter! But 
a Postage Meter can go a long way 
with a Smart Apple! 


Wuen you are using a Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter, you don’t buy stamps, tear 
apart stamps, count stamps, stick Stamps, 
guard stamps, lose stamps, or worry about 
stamps —because you don’t need stamps! 


The Postage Meter prints your postage 
as you need it, in any denomination you 
need; and a dated postmark, and advertis- 
ing slogan on the envelope as well, tells 
how much postage has been used, is on hand. 
And guards your postage all the time. 


Metered Mail skips facing, cancelling and 
postmarking in the postoffice, gets on its 
way sooner. 


And by this time, if you are a S.A. and 
haven't a Postage Meter, you will phone, 
wire or write the nearest Postage Meter 
Co. office that you want a demonstration 
of the Postage Meter quick! There is a 
Postage Meter model for every business, 
large or small. Investigate! 


THE PosTAGE METER CO. 


1416 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEY Counce «BOWES 


Branches in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 
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S. C. Johnson's super-functional neu 
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Office Building Goes Functional 


S. C. Johnson & Son, wax manufacturers of 
Racine, Wis., show the way with new structure designed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright to achieve maximum of efficiency. 


Two YEARS AND A HALF ago, across the 
street from its wax and polish plant at 
Racine, S. C. Johnson & Son began work 
on an office building. The company ex- 
pected to occupy it early in 1938, thought 
it would cost in the neighborhood of half 
a million dollars. But it was last month 
before the building was ready for occu- 
pancy. And as for construction costs— 


they were so much higher that company 
officers look rueful when asked for figures. 
But despite the delays and the extra 
cost inevitable in a design so revolu- 
tionary as the one here employed, every- 
body from Pres. Herbert F. Johnson, Jr., 
to the newest office boy is delighted with 
the completed building. 

Last week-end was open ‘house at the 
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Pictures by Roy EB. Pe 


office building in Racine, Wis. hasn't any front door. 


new Johnson office. Factory emp! 
and their families were admitted F 
afternoon, office employees’ families 
day evening, the general public Sat 
and Sunday. In Racine, with 
70,000 population, more than 26 
visitors trudged from basement 
rooms to penthouse squash court, 
outside block-long queues waited 
much as two hours and broke two re\ 
ing door glasses in the Sunday pus 
First impression might be that 
Hollywood set designer had run an 
No doors are visible from the street; o: 


a sign shows the entrance. The buildi: 


has hardly a straight line; columns 


pear to be upside down and impossibl) 
slender; no lighting fixtures are visibl 


desks and chairs and files and fixtures 
vary tremendously from conventio 
standards. Yet, once the visitor's ey 
used to the lack of any familiar norms 
height or width or shape, he finds 


surroundings not only breath-takingly 


iw 
ON ie OE CT 





The main workroom has tapering columns, indirect lighting, specially designed office furniture. 
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The reception desk. 


Visitors to the Johnson building—and there are plenty 


—say they have “never seen anything like it in my life.” 


beautiful—which is hardly the word for 
most office building interiors—but also 
amazingly efficient. 

The new Johnson structure is the first 
office building that Frank Lloyd Wright 
has built since he did for Larkin 
at Buffalo in 1901. Discarding all 
conventional standards, he started with a 


one 


Co. 


study of what a wax-maker needs to ac- 
complish in the office. Net result is a 
building fitted to a business—a structure 
that’s 100% functional. Everybody who 
needs a private office has one—with not 
more than two of a size and shape any- 
where. The main workroom is on the 
ground floor, 128 by 208 ft. Noisy office 
machinery is confined to soundproofed 
hays close to outer walls. Around the 
main room runs a mezzanine housing 
mall departments. Two connected 
wings atop the mezzanine, known as the 


{n elevator operator in the new 
lohnson building—just a bird in a 
lded (but functional) cage. 


penthouse, provide for executive, sales, | 


and advertising departments. 


Entrance to the building is through a | 
Directly across is | 


| 


roofed-over driveway. 
the “carport,” a protected parking space 
for use by executives and department 
heads. 
seating 250, a small kitchen for prepar- 
ing meals, and a squash court. Lockers 


Above the carport are a theater | 


and employees’ washroom facilities are | 


in the basement. The walls are of solid 
brick, in Wright’s pet Cherokee red, 
broken only with horizontal bands of 
translucent but not transparent 
tubing. 


glass 


Slashes Waste Space 


Johnson officials bit 
about cubic-foot costs which ran to 92e¢ 
for the main office building, 80¢ if car- 
port, garage, and other auxiliary areas 
are figured in—both figures include the 
building finished, furnished, and land 
But they brag that cost per 
square foot of usable space is 
moderate indeed, Wright achieved an 
office building that contains less waste 
space than can be found elsewhere out- 
side a warehouse, largely by getting rid 
of dead corners and cutting column areas 
to new To support the roof he 
developed a type of column that he calls 
dendriform but that irreverent workmen 
promptly renamed golf tees. At the 
base they are 9 ins. in diameter, taper 
upward to 34 ins. at the ceiling, are 
topped by broad circular slabs 184 ft 
across. It took several fiery sessions and 
a sandbag overload test to convince the 
state building commission it should ap- 


are a touchy 


scaped. 
very 


low Ss. 


prove these upside-down columns. 
Everything that went into the building 
was specially designed by Wright—hard- 


ware, lighting, heating, furnishings. 


Everything inside is light to the eye and | 


to the touch. Two automatic elevators 
serve the upper levels; they are circular, 
surrounded by a housing that looks like a 


Produc fion 


Switching freight cars 
on Chesapeake and Ohio Lines 
is done “the hard way’’—that 
is, by careful inching up and 
coupling with the least pos- 
sible jolt. This is one of the 
many standard practices which 


protect shipments in transit. 


Chesapeake and Obio representatives, lo- 
cated in all principal cities, stand read) 
to provide you with shipping service 
noted for safe delivery on schedule time. 


CHESAPEAKE 
and Chio LINES 


CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 
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NO 
CAPITAL 
LOSSES 


Monthly income life insurance 
gives your dependents unfailing 
amounts, in full and on time. 


May we help you plan? 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 











‘SOFT AND 


SOOTHING 


COMPARED TO THAT 
OFFICE OF MINE” 

















OOR CHAP... red hot swing music 
sounds like a lullaby after a few hours in 
his noise-ridden office. Clanging telephones 
and typewriters register 70 decibels on the 
sound meter—and a full orchestra seldom 
registers more than 80 decibels. 
Some one should tip him off to Corkoustic 
ceilings. They reduce noise approxi- 
mately 50%. Write now for details. 
‘Cork Company, 1236 
State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s 
CORKOUSTIC 












bird cage. Chairs—identical throughout 
—are made of aluminum piping, painted 
Cherokee red, and have sponge-rubber 
seats. Desks have flat waxed surfaces 
with rounded corners and rounded draw- 
ers, easy to move and efficient to work at. 

The building has no actual windows, 
but there is an abundance of glass inside 
and out—partitions, skylight roof sec- 
tions over the main work room, horizon- 
tal wall elements. Roof and wall glass is 
Pyrex tubing set in mastic joints; double- 
glazed, it admits light but is not trans- 
parent. Every room is so flooded with 
daylight that electric lighting will be 
called on for a minimum of service. 
When it is used, it comes from fully 
concealed indirect sources. 

Air conditioning for the entire building 
comes through two ten-foot intakes in 
the roof—Wright’s term, “nostrils.” 
Heating comes from steam pipes laid in 
the broken stone foundation beneath the 
four-inch concrete floor slab, so that the 
entire floor becomes in effect a low-tem- 
perature radiator delivering heat at the 
levels where usually heat is scarcest. 
Sound-absorbent ceilings are everywhere. 


Ford’s New Tractor 


Sudden decision to make 
new type will be followed by rapid 
production. 


In spite of its enormous size, the fact 
that the Ford Motor Co. is run by a 
committee of not more than a dozen 
or so men who daily meet around a 
luncheon table, permits that company 
to move sometimes with ‘surprising ra- 
pidity. 

This was illustrated again last week, 
when Henry Ford decided that produc- 
tion of a new-type tractor had been 
long enough delayed. For two years 
Ford engineers have been working on 
new tractor designs, built around a plow 
mechanism invented by an Englishman, 
Harry Ferguson, head of a British trac- 
tor company of the same name. 

Last week there were three tractor 
types under test, but indications were 
that it would still be months before 
mass production really got under way. 
Then came Ford’s decision; and tooling 
orders, parts requisitions, materials re- 
leases went out to suppliers who had 
long since entered bids on experimental 
designs. 


Going After the Market 


Desirability of taking advantage of 
the spring and summer market for 1939 
no doubt had an influence in prompting 
the sudden decision. If further months 
had been allowed on advanced engineer- 
ing research and experimentation, the 
peak season would have been missed. 

Outstanding characteristic of the new 
tractor-plow mechanism may be sur- 
mised from the product marketed by 
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the Ferguson organization abroad. 
plow, instead of being dragged 5 
arately, is directly connected to hy» 
tractor through power take-offs ai , 
hydraulic and mechanical mecha, <) 
which keeps the plow at even dept 

gardless of the roughness of the 

rain. Important in the operation of ||) 
Ferguson tractor is that if the ploy 
encounters an obstruction, it doesn’t »)\)!] 
the tractor up off its front wheels (» it} 
danger of turning over backwards). |; 
merely lifts the rear wheels off th 
ground, letting them spin until the tra 
tor is backed up and the plow released 


Traction and Economy 


Ford’s first new tractor is said to 
weigh around 1,700 lb., compared with 
roughly twice that weight for the for- 
mer Fordson. Surprising, according to 
those who have watched the tractors jn 
operation, is that the light tractor ap 
parently has better traction than the 
heavier Fordson. Economy should be 
much better, the four-cylinder engine 
to be used being reputedly considerably 
smaller than that of the Fordson trac 
tor (33 in. bore as against 43 in.). 

Current rumor in Detroit for a year 
or so has been that Ford was shooting 
at a price of under $500 for the new 
tractor. Actual production will probably 
get under way within the next 30 days 
or so, with public announcement pos- 
sible in less than two months. 


Sweet Potato Starch 


Promoters find new uses 
for product which won’t displace 
corn starch, may displace im- 
ported root starches. 


WorRKING HAND IN HAND with researchers 
in the textile, laundry, cosmetic, and food 
industries, the researchers and sales exec 
utives of D. Scrivanich & Co., Philade! 
phia, are finding new. uses for approx 
mately 2,000,000 Ib. of starch extracted 
from sweet potatoes during 1938 at th: 
Layrel, Miss., plant of the Sweet Potato 
Growers, Inc. With several hundreds of 
Mississippi farmers pledged to grow 
sweet potatoes during 1939, this year’s 
production of sweet potato starch ma) 
be expected to reach 5,000,000 Ib. 
Compared to a national annual starch 
production of about a billion pounds, 
neither 2,000,000 nor 5,000,000 Ib. of 
sweet potato starch would appear to be 
great shakes; particularly in view of the 
fact that sweet potato starch (a root 
starch) is not generally conceded to be 
a competitor of corn starch (a grain 
starch), which accounts for well over 
90% of the national production. 
However, 480,000,000 Ib. of root 
starches—arrowroot, sago (made from 
the central pith of a palm tree, but con- 
sidered a root starch), the cassava (tapi- 
oca) are imported into the United States 
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each year. Sweet potato starch, strictly 
an American product, has _ physical 
characteristics which should permit it 
to replace them in many applications— 
particularly in view of the aggressive 
research and promotion work being done 
on sweet potatoes by the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council of Columbus, Ohio. 


Uses of the Starch 


One textile manufacturer is finding 
that sweet potato starch penetrates tex- 
tile fibers well, doing a good “sizing” job 
with about 20% fewer pounds of starch 
per batch than of the starch used form- 
erly. A laundry finds that the addition 
of the new starch to its standard starch 
makes for ease and speed in pressing 
A confectioner finds that it replaces sago 
and tapioca admirably in “gum work.” 
The addition of just 1% of sweet potato 
starch to a cake mix surprised a baker 
by giving him a more uniform texture 
in his finished product, an improved 
flavor, and a better crust appearance. 

For the Southern farmer, the sweet 
potato should provide a valuable substi- 
tute crop for cotton. With any luck at 
all he can secure a yield of 200 bushels 
per acre, which at 30¢ per bushel would 
mean a gross income of 860 per acre. 
Add to that the fact that sweet potato 
vines make excellent silage for cattle and 
that uses can be found for sweet potato 
pulp after the starch has been extracted. 
No wonder farmers in other Southern 
states are watching Mississippi sweet 
potato pioneers with a view to establish- 
ing starch processing plants of their own. 


+ . 

Lightweight Lacquer 
Glidden Co. develops “‘one- 

coat finish for metal aircraft,” 
aiding visibility. 
Few MECHANISMS are more beautiful 
than an all-metal airplane flashing 
through the sunlight, but few are less 
visible when skies are murky and ceilings 
low. Increased visibility, therefore, and 
lessened likelihood of collisions were 
prime motives of Glidden Co., Cleveland, 
when it undertook its research to develop 
a “one-coat finish for metal aircraft,” 
which is now being tested by the army, 
the navy, and several important aircraft 
manufacturers. 

Before the researchers assigned to the 
job got through with it, they had dis- 


covered at least four additional reasons | 


for lacquering aircraft: (1) Simplified 


maintenance. It is easier to relacquer | 


scratches and abrasions with a spray gun 
than to polish them out of bare metal. 
(2) Increased aerodynamic efficiency. 
Lacquer tends to minimize the roughness 
of rivets and seams. Frank Fuller, for 
example, increased the cruising speed of 
his Seversky five miles an hour by lac- 
quering it. (3) Surface protection. While 
most of the metals used in aircraft con- 
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Kr Tuning” 


Now Available for 
Heating, Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Controls 


“Sharp Tuning”... In « radio, accuracy which insures undistorted 
reception. In a control, accuracy which insures perfect automatic 


regulation of temperature. 


% Trade-mark for White-Rodgers Device Reg- 
istered, 1938, White-Rodgers Electric Co. 


WHITE-RODGERS 


“Hydraulic-Action” Insures 
Accurate Performance 


Here’s news for manufacturers of automatic heating, air 
conditioning and refrigerating equipment...an auto- 
matic temperature control with hair-line accuracy and 
rugged dependability ...a combination made possible 
only by the development of a new operating principle. 
We've borrowed the phrase “Sharp Tuning” from radio 
to describe the easy, accurate, visible-dial adjustment of 
White-Rodgers “Hydraulic-Action” controls. 

“Hydraulic-Action” insures dependability, too, because 
it permits the use of a high capacity switch that provides 
positive snap-action and positive contact. White-Rodgers 
temperature controls are immune to any normal vibration 
or off-level installation. They are easily installed and re- 
quire no service attention ... yet they cost no more than 
controls that lack these advantages. 


Use These Advantages to 
Help Sell Your Products 


If you are a manufacturer of heating, air conditioning or 
refrigerating equipment, it will pay you to find out more 
about White-Rodgers “Hydraulic-Action™ controls. Their 
accuracy, ease of installation, and trouble-free service have 
won the respect of practical men in the field. Installed on 
your products, they will prove a definite sales aid. Write 
today for full information. 


WHITE-RODGERS ELECTRIC CO. 
1223 CASS AVENUE « ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“Hydraulic-Action” controls are also available through Julien P. 
Friez & Sons, Baltimore, Md., Division of Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion, for 63 years the Makers of America’s Weather Instruments, 
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SAVE WEEKS 


Putting Up Building 
"TAILOR-MEASURED For You 





3-Way Cost Savings; 30% to 60% 


Yes!—a building tailor-measured for your 
exact needs can be put up in weeks shorter time, 
using the labor available, and at a 30% to 60% 
saving in first cost, in building cost and in 


maintenance. Making seven basic building 
shapes, Butler can 
“cailor - measure”’ a 


building from a small 
utility building to a 
huge factory structure 
with 100-foot clear 
span. Write for the 
Butler Steel Building 
Book, today. 





READY-MADE STEEL BUILDINGS 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





1250 EASTERN = 


950 SIXTH AVE. 5S. £., 
KANSAS CHV, M0. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 





My Company is considerate of me, 


too....! also get group insurance. 


ek 
GROUP INSURANCE 
BUILDS BETTER MORALE 


Without obligation, salaried experts 
of the Aetna Group Division will 
gladly explain all forms of employee 
insurance and how they can be fitted 
to your requirements. 

Aetna group insurance is 

available for all coverages: 
Life—Pensions—Sickness 

— Accident— Hospitali- 

zation, 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford . . . Conn. 

















struction get along beautifully without 
it, some of the recent alloys require pro- 
tection from the elements. (4) Aircraft 
identification. Transport lines may wish 
to identify their planes with color 
schemes full of eye appeal. Bright colors 
will help the army and navy to dis- 


| tinguish various units during peacetime 





operations. In time of war, various 
camouflages may be applied easily. 

The new one-coat finish is a synthetic- 
type material, applied by spray. It dries 
“out of dust” in 20 minutes and air- 
dries to the touch shortly thereafter. 
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Its tough film resists weather, c! 
tenaciously to the various aircraft 
als, and stands up well under exh 
fumes. Probably the most valuable 
ture of the new lacquer is its 
weight. Early in their work Glidde: 
searchers were told by Douglas « 
neers that 40 lb. additional weight 
the limit they could allow for paint 
their transports. The researchers 
pretty proud to find that a Douglas 
will weigh only 15 lb. more when all! 
metal surfaces are lacquered with 
new material. 


New Fastening Has Many Uses 


Homer Spline Lock is applicable to wood, metal, 


plastics, and other materials. 


and in the building field. 


Ever SINCE THF PREHISTORIC days when 
man may be presumed to have become 
dissatisfied with the clothing qualities of 
a one-piece animal skin and the transport 
qualities of a one-piece dugout canoe, he 
has been on the lookout for ways and 
means to fasten two or more materials 
together. Centuries and milleniums slid 
by as man and his mate improved their 
clothing with sewing and lacing and 
weaving and buttoning and zipping. The 
same milleniums saw him producing ever 
more complicated structures through his 
ability to dowel and mortise and bolt 
and rivet and glue and weld. 

So complex, indeed, has become the field 
of fastening that the examiners of the 
U.S. Patent Office must have searched 
countless hours for anticipations of the 
new Homer Spline Lock for attaching 
wood to wood, metal to metal, metal to 
wood, plastics to wood—in fact, for at- 
taching any combination of wood, metal, 


a A | _—"Tuis sHows 
——~ HOW PIECES ARE JOINED 








Take two pieces of material, “A” 


| and “B.” Cut matching grooves in 


them at suitable angles, depending 
upon the material. Slide keys, or 
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Can be used in furniture 


plastics, tile, brick, or what-have-y: 
This ingenious method of assembling two 
pieces of material together with two 
keys, or splines, seems almost too simp) 
to have been unanticipated (see il! 
tration). But the fact that the field 
free and clear for the new art is attested 
by the issuance of U.S. Patent No 
2,107,691. 

First application of the Homer Splin: 
Lock was on a set of children’s building 
blocks invented by a resident of Hom: 
N. Y.; hence the name. Grooved blocks 
and removable splines make it possible 
for a youngster to erect miniature houses 
and other play structures which stay t 
gether without auxiliary fastenings unt 
he dismantles them. John D. Lannon, 
whose business and engineering career 
runs the gamut of developing the Brow: 
ing machine gun for production, inven 
ing illusion paraphernalia for Houdi: 
and managing the production of Oak 
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splines, in endwise. Result is the nev 
Homer Spline Lock for joining any 
two pieces of wood, metal, tile, plas 
tics, or any combination of them. 
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land cars, Brockway trucks, and Ameri- 
Radiator’s radiation, saw the blocks 
nd glimpsed the engineering potentiali- 
ties of the spline fastening. He made 
ungement for exclusive development 
rights immediately. 


Lock Provides Runways, Too 


Experiments showed him that he had 
in the lock not only a method of joining 
materials, but of providing tracks, or 
runways, for sliding members like win- 
table drawers, and lathe “work- 
holders.” By decreasing the width of 

grooves or by increasing the thick- 
ness of the splines, he found that fric- 
tion and tension are increased in direct 
ratio, even to the point where the two 
joined pieces became immovable. In the 


dows, 


manufacture of furniture and other prod- | 


ucts joined with glue, clamping can be 
virtually eliminated. The spline lock 
“clamps as it locks,” holding glued joints 
tightly while they set and thereafter. 
Splines may be wood, metal, or plastic 
as best fits the requirements of a job. 
In the building field, a completely pre- 
fit window frame can be sent knocked- 
down to the job and assembled in a mat- 
ter of minutes. Jamb, head, sash, and 
casing are all match-grooved at the fac- 
tory, ready for the splines. The inherent 
weather-strip qualities of the lock are 
utilized in providing a double metal track 
for each sash, giving a wood-to-metal re- 
lationship with minimum friction area. 
Sashes are not likely to stick or rattle, 
because even pressure is exerted through- 
out their length at all degrees of humid- 
ity. The same spline-and-groove con- 
struction can be used with suitable 





modifications in doors, floors, and inte- | 


rior trim. 


Wide Range of Applications 

Mr. Lannon is even considering 
grooved brick and tile for use with 
splines, and is investigating the require- 
ments of the motion picture industry for 
quickly assembled and 
“sets.” He believes that he may have a 
natural for joining the wings of airplanes 
firmly yet demountably to their fuse- 
lages. In fact, there seems to be an almost 
unlimited number of ways in which the 
spline lock may be used to improve the 
of existing 
speed up production, to reduce waste, to 
cut costs, and to add strength. 


construction products, to 


disassembled | 


Just this week, there have been im- | 


portant conferences with shipbuilding en- 


gmeers. It appears that they see big pos- | 
sibilities for reducing deadweight factors, | 


notably the thick teak or fir decks. It 
has been estimated that the weight of the 
decks can be reduced around 25% if they 
are spline-locked to the steel under- 
decking. To allow himself full time for 
further development and application, 
Mr. Lannon has appointed his friend, 
H. R. Doughty, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York, as sole licensor under the Homer 
Spline Lock patent. 
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HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE 





OF 





THE ARCHITECT studies the 
requirements of the family, 
the amount of money to be 
invested, and then draws 
up plans and blueprints, 
from which is built a house 
that conforms to the 
client's desires and needs. 











EVERY MAN who has ever sketched 
plans for housing his family, will 
be interested in a new method of 
building a house of protection for 
himself and his family. You can 
do this with the Guardian Graph- 
Estate! 

With the aid of a Guardian 
Counselor, the Graph-Estate will 
show you—quickly, explicitly—how 
to develop an “insurance edifice” 


re. A few strokes of your pencil on the Graph-Estate + and there, before you, is 


PROTECTION 


for your future 

















that will give you the desired pro- 
tection. Your Graph-Estate will tell 
you how to best utilize your pres- 
ent insurance ... to get maximum 
protection for those you love... to 
guarantee a retirement income for 
yourself, 

Ask a Guardian Graph-Estate 
Counselor to call and help you 
build a house of protection for 
your future. 











THIS IS THE GRAPH-ESTATE, an exclu- 
sive development of The Guardian 
Life. With it, you can_ build a 
house of protection for vour future. 














THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY ¢ ESTABLISHED 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN 











FAMILIES FOR 79 YEARS 
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QUADRUPLE 
TRESTLE LIFE 


9 
8 YEARS 
yr. 


> 
yt 


“RAILWAY AGE” MAGAZINE ESTIMATES that 
the average life of a railroad trestle of 
untreated timbers is about eight years. 
And the cost of maintenance during 
most of that life is high. 


[3 30 TO 40 YEARS 
a 90% 
7 


HI 
__ 

bh 
“RAILWAY AGE” ALSO HAS COMPILED 
records of many trestles of pressure- 
creosoted timbers 30, 40 and more years 


old, giving good service, and with main- 
tenance low even after all those years. 







PRESSURE TREATE: 
8 


ruiz wooo Puisstons 
00d 


On 
ORAI'S 
( gare — 










; TS 

THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION, 
a Koppers subsidiary, has pressure 
treated many of the timbers for these 
long-life trestles. 


Koppers may also be able to help you in 
any problem involving these products 
Coal and Coke, Coal Preparation Sys- 
tems, Coke and Gas Plants, Purification 
and Recovery Equipment, Boiler and 
Industrial Electric Power Stations, In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Creosote, Munici- 
pal Incinerators, Castings, Special 
Machinery, Valves, Pipe and Platework, 
American Hammered Piston Rings, 
D-H-S Bronze, Fast’s Couplings, 
Materials- handling Systems, Tarmac 
Road Tars, Roofing, Waterproofing, 
Bituminous-base Paints, Ships, Barges. 


Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 














Automatic Filmgraph 
A year aco Miles Reproducer Co., Inc., 
812 Broadway, New York, brought out 


its Filmgraph, a dictating machine 


which uses a sapphire stylus to record 
















80 minutes of dictation on a _ 100-ft. 
length of 16-mm. movie film. Further 
development work makes possible the 
Automatic Filmgraph which will “take” 
and play back as much as 2,000 ft. of 
film when necessary to record complete 
sales meetings, complete directors’ meet- 
ings, and the like. It is even proposed 
that “filmgrams”—messages dictated on 
films—should be sent through the mails 
instead of typewritten transcriptions. 


Compartmented Golf Bag 

In tHe Grnon Crus Sevectror Bag of 
H. D. Gihon, Inc., Trenton, N. J., each 
club has its own compartment extend- 
ing from top to bottom, protecting grips 
and shafts and speeding club selection. 


Turret Movie Camera 

UsING STRAIGHT-LINE production meth- 
Universal Camera Corp., 28 W. 
St., New York, manufactures its 
Univex Turret Cine 8-mm. movie 


ods, 
23d 


new 








gles, a simple nod of the head t} 
them up on his forehead and ow 
the way. Another nod positions 
before his eyes. Mine Safety Appli: 
Co., Pittsburgh, makes them on a | 
weight, comfortable headframe. 


Superfex Furnace 

In THE NEW Superfex Furnace, ¢ 
oped by Perfection Stove Co., ¢ 
for winter air conditioning 
electric motor the 


land, 


same powers 
























combustion blower and the large bl 
which circulates heated, humidified 
filtered air. Control is “three-st 
which promises to provide more unif 
than 
operation. Fuel can be ei! 


heat orthodox two-stage 
and go” 


oil or gas. 


Latex-Wrapped Apple 
As PART OF ITs sales promotion, A 


ican Fruit Grower magazine sends 
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camera for the popular-price market. 
Any one of three lenses—f-4.5, f-1.9, or 
telephoto—may be turned into position. 


Speedframe Goggles 
WHeEN A WELDER or a chipper is equipped 
with the new MS.A. Speedframe Gog- 








Rapal to each of its potential custom: 
A Rapal is a red winesap apple wh 
has been wrapped for safekeeping a 


shipping in a “beauty mask” of lat 










“ 


rubber. The dipping process which does 


the job was devised and patented 


Fruit Machines Co., Portland, Ore., an 


may be applied readily to products ot! 
than apples. 
Pipe Shears 


To PREPARE PIPE and tube ends for m: 
ing welded tee, bevel, and double 


joints, let an Arc-Fit Tool of the prop 


size for a given pipe do the job. Dreis 
Krump Mfg. Co., 6400 S. Loomis Bly 
Chicago, makes the tools for use in 
punch press. Sizes for 2-in. pipe a! 
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a 
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may be mounted in a _ special 


hand press. 


Minnow Trap Sano” S. C.MRESSE C0 “s.00 


Bere MADE OF LuMaritu, the Acme eT oa 
Sure Catch Minnow Trap is so trans- | bs x " # ee ) owt 
t and thus so invisible under water, =e M ' ate 
as te Le & . a ©) as 

» : 


pare! 


ninnows are in it and trapped be- 


hat 
that 


HOW LIGHT-CONDITIONING 
SPEEDS KRESGE SALES 














fore they know it. Acme St. Louis Co., | 
St. Louis, Mo., makes the trap; Cellu- 
oid Corp., New York, makes the Lu- | 
marith material. 
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Furfural from Hulls 

CorTONSEED HULLS may prove to be a 

valuable source of furfural, used in mak- 

ng plastics, deodorants, and other prod- ( Rielitee ents tn On extn flare Goal 
its, and xylose, a rare, non-fermentable / equipped with three 150 watt lamps 
" in the lower half and three 100 watt 


wood sugar. National Bureau of Stand- lamps in the upper half) provide 21 
’ footcandles on merchandise. 





ards is working on xylose recovery; Uni- 
versitv of Tennessee is dev eloping pro- Lighting firtures in the basement store 
. are each equipped with a 500 watt lamp 


luction methods for extracting furfural. and provide an average illumination 
of 45 footcandles on the counters, 





Both projects are part of a broad pro- 
gram of cottonseed processing research 
sponsored by Engineering Foundation, | 
29 W. 39th St., New York. | 
IGHT-CONDITIONING with General Use a Gen Electr 


Light Meter to measure 


Electric MAZDA lamps helps speed your lighting at regular 
sales in this new S. S. Kresge Company = iyfrovis fo mater 
Store in Pittsburgh . . . because it helps — levels. It costs $11.50. 
customers see the merchandise better and 
decide faster. 

The well-lighted store windows not only 
attract more people, but turn more lookers 
into buyers. Inside the store, good light for 
selling makes all the merchandise stand 
out more clearly and gives it greater buying 
appeal. 

Light-conditioning helps sales people feel 
more alert, make fewer errors, and tire less 
easily. 

For valuable information on how better 
lighting can increase business for you, 
write to General Electric Co., Dept. 166- 
BW-E, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER 


\. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Freehold, 

N. J., is installing a giant centrifugal ex- GENERAL ELECTRIC 
a built by Tolhurst Centrifugal 

Jivision, American Machine & Metals, 

Inc., East Moline, Ill. Its 96-in. basket MAZDA LAM PS 

is designed to withstand forces exceed- | 
ing 250 times gravity. | 


Forces 250 Times Gravity 

To REMOVE EXCESS WATER used in the | 
processing of its large 85 x 15-ft. Gulistan 
rugs, which weigh three tons when wet, 
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Labor Advertises 


New York Post carries 
nearly six, pages of union copy 
as World’s Fair opens. 


Not THE LAST TO BENEFIT from Grover 
Aloysius Whalen’s World’s Fair are the 
New York City newspapers. For two 
years they have been making editorial 
hay of the World of Tomorrow. All year 
long they will carry increased retail ad- 
vertising. And just recently they have 
been going profitably crazy with special 
fair sections. 

These fair sections are very like the 
papers that come out at the time of the 
auto show—they are filled with (1) long 
columns of “supplied” editorial matter 
that nobody reads and (2) with juicy in- 
stitutional advertising. The fair edition 
of the Times was very like that of the 
Herald-Tribune, and it in turn was a 
dead ringer for that of the Sun or the 
World-Telegram. 

But last Saturday (April 29) 
thing different appeared. J. David Stern’s 
Post ran a section hailing the opening of 
the fair that was unique—not by reason 
of special editorial handling, but because 
of advertisers who bought space. These 
were a handful of the country’s big labor 
unions, A.F.L. and C.LO. 

John Lewis took a page to tell New 
York and visitors that “after 50 years of 
progress United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica look forward into the World of To- 
morrow.” The A.F.L. Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council took another 
page to say that “Labor—Builder of the 
Fair—Makes for Peace.” Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, and the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
also took pages. And the New York 
Hotel Trades Council and the State, 
County & Municipal Workers of America 
bought fractional page units. 


“We've Got the Money” 


All told, the Post carried nearly six 
pages of union advertising—at $1,440 a 
page—and the Post’s advertising di- 
rector, Winn J. Eller, felt secure in call- 
ing the splurge the biggest piece of union 
advertising ever directed to the general 
public. Unfortunately for the Post's sag- 
ging finances—the paper is reported sold 
or ready to fold every other week—the 
unions aren’t planning regular campaigns. 
They took this one-time shot because 
they built the fair and, as one union 
leader put it, “to let the public know 
that we’ve got money to buy ads and are 
good citizens who can speak English.” 

This isn’t the first time the Post has 
popped up with unusual institutional 


some- 


copy. Three years ago it carried a series 
of “institutional advertisements designed 
to focus public attention on American 
industries.” A space salesman by the 
name of Harvey Graham thought that 
one up, and he succeeded in convincing 
more than 30 corporations that the place 
to tell their story was in a “liberal” 
paper, whose readers he said were the 
ones business needed to square. 

But if that tell-the-other-side philos- 
ophy had been applied consistently, 
somebody else would have got the labor 
copy—maybe the Herald Tribune. So 
the Post used a different sales appeal this 
time. Union leaders were sold on the 
basis that ads in the Post would make 
workers proud of their unions. 


Fight Ban on Fifths 


Importers will appeal to 
courts if government insists on 
bottling in quarts. 


Wasuineton (Business Week Bureau) — 
If the Federal Alcohol Administration 
sticks to its intention to ban the bottling 
of liquor in “fifths,” importers will ap- 
peal to the courts. A trade practice for 
a century, recognized by bottling-in- 
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bond regulations since 1898, is att 
by FAA as deceptive to consumers 
perhaps take a fifth of a gallon 
as a full quart. Fifths now are }; 
“* quart.” 


Bottling Practices Affected 


Importers scored in last week’s 
ing on the proposed regulations | 
minding FAA that Government H 
Rum, the product of the goverm 
controlled Virgin Islands Corp., is bx 
in fifths. Abolition of fifths woul 
course, require entire overhaul of 
ent bottling and labeling practic: 
Britain, France, Holland, and 
countries shipping distilled spirits 
the U.S. The State Department 
heard plenty about this, including 
charge that the proposed regulations 
late our trade agreement with Brit 

Abolition of fifths would also a 
to domestic liquor. Much bottk 
bond stuff is being packed in fift! 
meet the competition of Scotch. | 
ever, because distillers here are diy 


on the question, the Distilled Spirit 


Institute, on behalf of the domesti: 
dustry, did not oppose the abolition 
fifths, but asked only for equalit 
treatment with importers. 
Doran, former head of the 
argued that because of its long stand 


the use of fifths is not deceptive. Bu 


William Steinberg, of the National 
tail Package Stores Association, 
other retailers urged abolition of 





Dr. Jar es 
Institut 


bottles. It’s a question whether the cor 





Sell It With Music 
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Last month George A. Hormel & Co., 
started a coast-to-coast radio pro- 
gram to plug its meat product, Spam. 
To make sure all Hormel dealers hear 
about it, salesmen carrying portable 
radio-phonograph combinations are 
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calling on retailers, tuning them 





on the Hormel program and play: 


them a set of records—made by 


actors in the 


Hormel’s complete spring and su” 


mer plans. 
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sumer who now buys fifths will be will- 
ing o pay more for his bottle even if 
the contents are increased by a like 


an int. 


Purpose of Label Regulation 


Resides abolition of the fifth, several 
other features of FAA’s proposed regu- 
jations upset the industry and FAA was 
taken aback when enlightened about 
the effect of its proposal that the names 
of the manufacturer, bottler, or importer 
must be listed on the label exactly as 
they appear on their basic permits. Harry 
L. Lourie, executive vice-president of 
the National Association of Beverage 
Importers, referred FAA to an import- 
er’s permit naming 29 Chinese “et al.” 
Administrator W. S. Alexander explained 
that the regulation was not intended to 
go to such lengths, implied that it would 
be amended to say exactly what it means. 
FAA simply wants to force the big dis- 
tillers—Schenley, Seagram, Hiram Walk- 
er, and National—to put their names 
rather than just those of unidentified 
subsidiaries on the labels of their goods. 
It hopes thus to create a public aware- 
ness of the extent to which the “Big 4” 
dominate the market. 

California brandy producers split with 
apple brandy producers and importers 
of brandy over the requirement that 
brandies be stored in uncharred oak 
cooperage and that nothing can be called 
brandy that is over 110° proof. This 
proposed regulation would protect Gian- 
nini interests (which have a big stake in 
brandy stocks converted from surplus 
grapes) by requiring other distillers to 
conform to the standards laid down in 
California to improve the security of 
their loans. 


Premiums Prosper 


Many big companies dis- 
play their wares at exposition of 
“giveaway” business. 


PREMIUM MERCHANDISING has come a 
long distance since B. T. Babbitt in 1867 
gained fame and national distribution by 
giving away a chromo with every bar of 
1776 Soap. This week at Chicago the 
premium manufacturers and distributors 
who have developed an industry from 
that start spread their wares across a 
huge display room in the Palmer House. 

Any one who thinks of premium mer- 
chandising as a hole-in-corner game op- 
erated by small-fry smarties would 
quickly have his mind changed by seeing 
the exhibitors and buyers at the Na- 
ional Premium Exposition. Clustered in 

ong less noted makers of luggage, 

ia, kitchenware, and dolls were the 

ressive displays of Revere Copper, 

ida, Mirro, Silex, Corning, Hazel- 
Atlas, Cannon Mills, R.C.A.-Victor, 
Zenith, G.E., Ingersoll-Waterbury, Evin- 
rude, Eastman, and New Haven Clock. 


Business is good among the folks who 


sell premiums. One Chicago manufac- | 


turer, who contracted for ambitious dis- 
play space at the show was sold out for 
the year by May 1, contented himself 
with posting lists of users, plus a few of 
his typical gadgets. 

Firms using premiums form quite as 
distinctive a list. Sauntering through the 
aisles of the premium show were premium 
buyers from such outfits as Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, Procter & Gamble, Qua- 
ker Oats, General Mills, General Foods, 
Jewel Tea, Swift, Armour, Wilson, Jelke, 
Kraft, Nestle, Brown & Williamson, and 
Ovaltine. 

The premium people are touchy about 
not having their line confused with ad- 
vertising novelties. Novelties are items 
given away as reminders in advance of 
the sale to customers and prospects, usu- 
ally carry the donor’s name prominently. 


Premiums are given as extra value along | 


with the sale, usually carry no brand 


names or other identification. In prac- 


tice, the makers of premiums may make | 


novelties, and vice versa. 


Keeping Sales Coming 


Continuity premiums are one of the | 


newer wrinkles. Independent Grocers Al- 
liance, for example, uses untold tonnage 
of Corning Glass dinner sets. The I.G.A. 
merchant may offer a cup and saucer 
with this week’s purchase of a pound of 
coffee, next week a dinner plate of the 
same pattern. Within the year the cus- 
tomer has a dinner set, and keeps com- 
ing to replace breakage. 

Three other recent trends have boomed 
premium merchandise totals from $150,- 
000,000 in 1913 and $250,000,000 in 1933 
to a conservatively estimated $350,000,- 
000 this year. One is the giving of pre- 
miums by movie theaters. Another is 
the increasing use of prize promotions to 


stimulate salesmen, agents, sales man- | 
agers, dealers, and their sales clerks, to 


put more umph behind the goods. This 
has led to a big premium volume in trav- 


eling bags, radios, silverware, clocks and | 
cameras. Just about as important is the 


spread of the container-type premiums— 
such gadgets as Kraft’s tumblers which 
serve acceptably on the dinner table 
when emptied of cheese; metal or glass 
or cedar-chest candy boxes that after- 
wards hold cigarettes, or the inspired 


coffee-roaster’s classic stunt of packing 


60 one-pound paper packages in a galvan- 
ized garbage can that the retailer retains. 
Organization Is Vigilant 

Chief bogey of the industry is anti- 
premium legislation, which it manages 
to keep pretty well under control through 
its Premium Advertising Association of 
America, financed by $100 dues plus a 
percentage on volume from premium 
users, $50 dues from makers and distrib- 
utors, and the profits of the annual 


spring show at Chicago and the fall show | 


at New York. 
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Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire 
Fences effectively stop malicious trespass 
ing and vandalism; provide continuous, 
dependable protection to buildings, equip 
ment, materials and employes. Compare 
the All Beam Construction and other ex- 
clusive features of Stewart Fence with 
other makes. Catalog on request. Sales 
and erection offices everywhere. 
“World's Greatest Fence Builders 


Since 1886" 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Are you taking full advantage of 
the mechanical features of your 
National Accounting mac hines? 
You'll save time and money nd 
using Rediform — * “ 
speed sets with one-time carbor 
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NEW 


20" CENTURY 


Vv STREAMLINED 
Vv AIR CONDITIONED 
V ALL PRIVATE ROOMS 


New York - Chicago 
16 Hours 


Daylight Saving Time 
Lv. Grand Central 6:00 P.M. 
Ar. Chicago . . . 9:00 A.M. 
Lv. Chicago . . . 4:00 P.M. 
Ar. Grand Central 9:00 A.M. 


More than ever, it pays te 
Ride the “Century” 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAI 


SYSTEM / 


The Water Level Route 


You Can Sleep 





PAVE THE WAY 
TO SALES 


Here’s a thoughtful good-will gift 
that will make friends of your pros- 
pects and pave the way for salesmen. 
The value of an imprinted Autopoint 
pencil in sales work has been proved 
over and over again. It’s the gift 
without a kick-back, because its 
sturdy two-part mechanism always 
works. Its exclusive Grip-Tite tip 
never lets leads wobble, twist or 
drop out. Fact-filled book, “‘The 
Human Side of Sales Strategy,” tells 
how more than 6000 prominent 
firms use Autopoints to increase 
sales and open new accounts. Send 
for your copy. 


. 

WE 77ER 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY Dept. BW-5 
1801 Foster Avenue Chicago, Illinois 

















Berries and Chains 


Farmers’ leader in Lou- 
isiana sues three big firms in 
battle over strawberries. 


THe STRAWBERRY is not a necessity. And 
20,000 acres are not a lot of farm land. 
Yet in the last few years the several 
thousand carloads of strawberries that 
are grown on 20,000 acres of Louisiana 
clay have made fat, black headlines in 
the business press, because the turbulent 
strawberry auctions of Hammond, La., 
have become a center of the strife be- 
tween chain and anti-chain methods of 
marketing. 

This year’s strawberry “deal” is just 
ending, and it’s been a better one than 
last year’s—an estimated 3,000 cars, 
against 2,300 last season. And prices 
have been above those of recent years— 
though nothing like those of the haleyon 
days -before depression and quick-freez- 
ing knocked the legs out from under the 
luxury food market. 

But as the season ends, all is not peace 
and quiet in the country north of Lake 
Pontchartrain. The struggle is on to see 
who will manage to market the farmers’ 
berries next year—the chains or the anti- 
chains. Punctuating the struggle is an 
$8,000,000 law suit. 


Senator Jim and the “Interests” 


Leading the anti-chain group is “Sen- 
ator” Jim Morrison, who calls himself 
the farmers’ friend and shrugs off hints 


| that he’s a better friend of the “inter- 


ests” that run the terminal markets— 


“interests” naturally inclined to favor 


| their independent customers and reput- 


edly anxious to push the chains out of 


| the auctions. Two seasons back, Senator 


| Jim organized the 


farmers into the 
Louisiana Farmers’ Protective Union, set 
up an auction to compete with the three 
already established. One of Senator 
Jim’s rules was that no shipments would 
be made to buyers who would not guar- 
antee a minimum retail markup of 1i¢ a 


| box above the destination cost. When 
| the chains refused to comply—claiming 


that any such agreement would violate 
the anti-trust laws—Senator Jim kicked 
their buyers out and the battle lines 
were drawn. 

But hardly had last season ended be- 


| fore a new Shippers and Growers Union 








was in the field (BW—Mar25'39,p32), 
sniping away at Senator Jim and wean- 
ing away his farmers. The part of the 
chains in forming the new union—which 
has no auction of its owa but operates 
through the three old ones—is shrouded 
in mystery. But this much is clear: the 
Shippers and Growers Union has lined 
up farmers on the basis that the chains 
are the biggest single buyers and that 
their business is necessary to keep 
prices up. 

It was a couple of weeks ago that 
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Senator Jim brought the battle int, 
courts. His union filed suit for 

damages—$8,300,000—against Great 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., Kroger, 
Safeway, charging that they had 
strawberries as loss leaders to cre: 


monopoly. 

“Fantastic, political in purpose, 
an indefensible bid for publicity,” 
the reaction of Marion T. Fannaly, 
ident of the Growers and Shi; 
“Morrison figures that headlines of 
a tilt with titans will serve as pa; 
union whose payments 
Morrison’s 


growers 
consignment shipment 
berries, for which he does not al 
find immediate buyers, are from 
days to two weeks past due.” 

Senator Jim very likely will be 
satisfied if his suit proves to be or 
good talking point, something to 
the solid advantage which the Shi 
and Growers Union has in the arr: 
ment whereby its shipper members 
finance the farmers. 


Oil Welcomes Spring 
Petroleum industry expects 


heavy touring season but worries 
over the future. 


Ir THE OI INDUSTRY were addict« 
pagan rites it could stage a festiva 
about this time every year callin 
“Spring Gasoline Demand Res 
Petroleum from Winter Woes.” A b 
tiful virgin (symbolizing the spiri! 
touring, reborn) might lead the parad 
Behind would come oil company ex 
tives, crude producers, service stat 
owners, all with crocuses in their 
dancing, singing, and bopping cyn 
together. 

This year the spring respite is t! 
welcome because the state of the in 
try has been singularly unhappy. Ex)» 
sitions at San Francisco and New York 
should make the summer of 1939 
unusually heavy touring season. Whet 
it will be sufficient to straighten 
inventories and markets before the 
bor Day deadline remains to be se« 


Sales, Prices, Profits 

Major oil companies will show 
creased sales for the first quarter of 
year but probably not commensu 
profits. Instead of the 
at this time of year, gasoline prices 
jumpy all over the country and « 
cially so in the Middle West. The 
jors’ traditional competition for 
lonage is reducing prices. National 
troleum News’ gasoline index for A 
24 shows the national average 
car quotation at 5.58¢ per gal., aga 
5.91¢ on the like date last year. 

There is nothing alarming on the 
industry _ statistics. Gaso 


face of 


stocks on April 22 were 87,769,000 | 
almost 3,000,000 less than on the s: 


usual firming 
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dete of 1938; stocks of crude were 275,- 
g57.000 bbl. on April 15, a decline of 
31.000,000 from the comparable date in 
1938. 

But the production of both gasoline 
and erude is increasing and there are 
additional disturbing factors overhang- 
ing the markets. 


Factors Disquieting Industry 
The cutting of tank car prices and 
the scramble by major companies for 
additional dealer outlets has been fol- 
lowed by highly unseasonal retail price 
cutting. Another cause of distrust is a 
hint that the new set-up of the Texas 
Railroad Commission will ease restric- 
tions on Texas production. Still an- 
other is the new Illinois oil field which 
producing without restraint and is 











displacing crude oil from the Mid- 
Continent. In about two years the out- 
put from the southern Illinois field has 
mounted to 160,000 bbl. daily. There is 
talk that the figure will soon reach 200,- 
000 bbl. Companies with production in 
competing areas are hollering for prora- 


tion in Illinois. Companies with com- | 
fortable Illinois production join inde- | 


pendent producers in advising the legis 
lature to keep hands off. The present 
legislature is not expected to act on pro- 
ration (BW—Oct1'38.42). 

Thus the oil industry finds itself still 
in the soup, its warring units unable to 
negotiate appeasement. And oil men 
realize that down in Washington there is 


Interior Secretary Harold Ickes who | 


would just love to move in and do a 
stabilization job for them 


Not Dead: U.S. Rubber’s Tire Co-op 


Company says Federal Trade Commission order 
doesn’t kill dealers’ agency. Chains and mail order houses 


will continue getting low prices. 


Tue Ropinson-PatMan Act says you 
can’t give one customer a better price 
than another, unless such differential can 
be justified by reason of some saving in 
the cost of manufacture, delivery, or sale. 
Because of that law, Goodyear gave up 
its contract to supply Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. with tires. And Goodrich, which 
used to make half of Montgomery Ward 
& Co.’s requirements and half of the 
(\tlas tires sold by Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, surrendered that business to U. S. 
Rubber, which already had the other 
half. 

For U. S. Rubber found a way to con- 
tinue giving chains and mail order houses 
the advantages they had always enjoyed 
before the R-P law. It organized the 
dealers who handled its Royal tires into 
a mutual association and sold tires to 
this co-op (the U.S. Tire Dealers Corp.) 
at the same price that it sold to the 
chains. 

The co-op then assumed the job of 
getting the tires into the hands of in- 
dividual dealers—at a higher price to 
cover the additional costs of warehousing, 
advertising, etc. At the end of the year, 
the co-op split its residue funds among 
the dealers, to each according to his pur- 
chases. In 1987 the dealers got back 
1.81% on their purchases; last year the 
split-up amounted to 2.18%. 


FTC Move Pleases Competitors 


Theoretically, the co-op was a perfect 
tool for determining the exact difference 
cost of selling to chains and to inde- 
ndent dealers. Manufacturers in other 
es wondered if they couldn’t adopt the 
thod. Other tire manufacturers called 
‘ co-op an illegal dodge, and hoped 


that U.S. Rubber would get its come- 
uppance. 

According, early this year, competing 
tire companies rubbed their hands when 
they learned that the Federal Trade 
Commission had complaint 
against U. S. Rubber, charging price dis- 
crimination in violation of the R-P law. 
U. S. Rubber waived the usual hearings, 
and consented to abide by a commission 
order. So last week, when the official 
cease-and-desist was issued, competitors 
figured that the U.S. Tire Dealers Corp. 
was dead. 


issued a 


What Compliance Involves 


But not so. This week U. S. Rubber 
made clear that it has no intention of 
giving up its Dealers Corp., saying that 
the commission has indicated that it 
isn’t necessary to do so to comply com- 
pletely with the order. Instead, U. S. has 
changed slightly—effective May 1—the 
contracts under which the co-op sells to 
dealers. 

U.S. believes that the.commission ap- 
proves of the Dealers Corp., save for a 
detail: the commission doesn’t like the 
way the co-op’s expenses and residue 
payments to dealers are figured. 

The co-op sells other items than U. S. 
Royal tires to dealers; it also sells them 
batteries, miscellaneous accessories, and 
other U. S. tires than the Royal. The 
co-op’s expenses in handling these items 
have been lumped; and the residue pay- 
ments to dealers have been based on total 
purchases. 

U. S. says that it now agrees with the 
commission that this practice of lumping 
the co-op’s expenses and its residue pay- 
ments to dealers was not correct, in that 
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Do you get Complaints about 


{Diesel NOISE? 


® You can prevent the noise in your 
Diesel engine exhaust with the 
Burgess Snubber. The Snubber utilizes 
an entirely new principle for dissipat- 
ing the high pressure slugs of exhaust 
gas that are the cause of exhaust noise. 

You can obtain low Diesel fuel 
consumption, too, with the Burgess 
Snubber because it eliminates the line 
surges often set up in conventional 
mufflers. The Burgess Snubber works 
well with any engine. Its location in the 
exhaust system is not critical. Write 
Burgess Battery Co., Acoustic Div., 
Dept. B, 500 W. Huron St., Chicago. 


PREVENT Diesel Exhaust Noises with 





SNUBBERS 


Manufactured under Burgess Patents 
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REPRINTS 


. . . of Business Week's 16th Report To 
Executives, on “The Consumer Move- 
ment,” are now available. Please address 
The Editor, Business Week, 330 West 
42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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it destroyed the parallelism between the 
cost of selling tires to the chains and the 
cost of selling them to the dealers. So in 
the future, expenses and residue pay- 
ments will be based only on purchases of 
U.S. Royals. With that one change, U. S. 
expects the Dealers Corp. to stand up. 

In complying with further provisions 
of the commission’s order, U. S. is alter- 
ing other of its pricing practices. Quan- 
tity discounts to dealers are being 
brought into line with the commission’s 
ideas, as are commissions paid to oil com- 
panies on sales to oil and gasoline sta- 
tions. 

In its original complaint, the commis- 
sion frowned on price discrimination be- 
tween U. S.-owned stores and other out- 
lets. At the end of last year, U. S. dis- 
continued operation of its own retail 
stores. Nevertheless the commission left 
the prohibition in the final order. Com- 
pany officials think this was done as a 
warning to other companies. 


New Child Sizes 


In THe FuTURE, children’s clothes will 
likely be sold by two measurements— 
height and girth of hips—rather than by 
ave size. Consumer, retailer, and manu- 
sacturer representatives, who are co- 
operating with the American Standards 
Association to develop sizing that will 
cut down returns (BW—Apr22'39,p53), 
will meet soon to approve the stature- 
hips index. The representatives met ten 
days ago in New York, were bewildered 
by mass of data presented on a child 
study conducted by the Bureau of Home 
Economics. As result, a small sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to go to Washing- 
ton this week to further study data. The 
committee selected the height-hips meas- 
ure as easiest to make, says it will cut 
down wrong-sizing by 50 to 70%. 
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Traders Hope for Business Rise 


Markets improve as war scare subsides. U.». 
gains $575,000,000 gold in April, bringing total holi- 
ing to peak of $15,800,000,000. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS NEWS got back onto 
the front page this week. Not that busi- 
ness is brisk enough to make headlines, 
but rather because news from abroad was 
calmer. Then, too, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, as- 
sembled in annual meeting, was urging 
upon the New Deal measures to reinvig- 
orate business. And the monopoly in- 
vestigators announced they would ask 
leaders in business and finance to tell, 
late this month, how the flow of capital 
into industry can be revived. 

It all added up to little enough in the 
of positive encouragement to busi- 
and the stock markets. Yet this 
talk of helping business, along with the 
less warlike trend abroad, encouraged 
traders. There was some timid buying in 
both stocks and commodities. Happily 
enough, this dribble of buying orders 
found prices quite responsive. 

Wall Street is coming around more 
and more to the belief that the decline 
in stocks has largely discounted the 
threat ‘of war, that a conflict abroad 
wouldn’t deal a paralyzing blow to do- 
mestic business and finance. It’s quite 


way 
ness 


true that an enormous quantity of 

money” has sought haven in this « 
try. Yet the flight is slowing do 

witness the fact that Belgium repat: 

12,000,000 belgas’ worth of gold (a 

over $2,000,000) in the first coupl 
days of this week. 

The United States’ gold receipt 
April were $575,000,000, exceeded in « 
two months in this country’s history. \ 
addition to the gold stock for the , 
so far exceeds $1,200,000,000, app 
mately equal to the world’s full gold « 
put for a year. The Treasury’s monet 
gold stock now tops $15,800,000,000. 1D 
mand for U.S. currency in many for 
nations continues large—about $25.1 
000 worth of notes were shipped abr 
in March and $50,000,000 in April. 


Not All “Flight” Capital 
All these facts serve to emphasiz 
vast total of foreign money which 
sought safety on these shores, muc! 
it being invested in American securities 
Liquidation of such investments, howev: 
presumably would not be immediat 
Moreover, there has been a lot of ¢ 
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ng to this country, which hasn’t rep- 
d flight of foreign capital. The 
| States sold to foreigners goods 
services last year worth almost a 
hillion dollars more than this country 
paid out for foreign goods and services. 
Settlement of such trade balances neces- 
has been contributing substantially 
to the rise in domestic gold holdings. 
Europe’s armament race, plus military 
orders from the Far East, probably can 
be very largely credited for that large 
export balance. Besides, in the event of 
war. the consensus is that much of the 
foreign money in this country, instead of 
being withdrawn, would be used for war 
purchases, which would take a lot of the 
heat out of hot money. 
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Favor Paid Directors 


Stockholders in Middle 
West Corp. apparently ratify their 
president’s suggestion. 


Ween Mippte West Corp. last week 
sought stockholder approval of a pro- 
posal to pay salaries to all directors who 
are not also paid officers of the company, 
it took a place for itself close to the head 
of what may become a sizable parade. 
Proxies are coming in with only a 
sprinkling of votes against Proposal 2. 
The plan will undoubtedly be passed at 
the annual meeting. 

Pres. Purcell L. Smith began consid- 
ering the idea more than a year ago, ran 
into the expectable reluctance to change 
a tradition. By the time for sending out 
1939 proxy requests, his own organization 
had been converted with the aid of the 
precedent meanwhile set by North 
American Co. It is an idea, moreover, 
dear to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission (BW—Jan1 4’39,p44). 


Holds Services Merit Pay 

His position is simply that you cannot 
reasonably ask a competent business or 
professional man to take enough time 
from his own affairs to give conscientious 
attention to those of a corporation in 
which he is a director, if you merely pay 
him for coming to board meetings. Mid- 
dle West Corp. has about 10 board meet- 
ings a year—in Wilmington or New 
York, to avoid Illinois’ peculiar tax on 
property of foreign corporations main- 
taining their headquarters in the state. 
It takes the five Chicago directors better 
than a day and two nights away from 
home to attend. Moreover, alout a week 
before the meeting each director receives 
a sheaf of reports and statistics which he 
is expected to digest and ponder before 
he sits down to vote. Smith estimates 
that a Middle West director spends at 
least 30 working days a year on the 
corporation’s affairs, feels that the pro- 
posed salary of $3,000 a year apiece— 
$15,000 in all—is moderate payment for 
such services from men of his board’s 
ca ber. 
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Proposal 3 in the proxy request is that 
the corporation, as additional compensa- 
tion, indemnify each director against ex- 
pense reasonably incurred in connection 
with any suit or proceeding at any time 
instituted against him by reason of his 
being or having been a director of the 
corporation, such indemnity not to ex- 
tend to (1) cases where the director shall 
be adjudged in any such suit or proceed- 
ing to be liable because of failure in the 
performance of his duty as a director, 
(2) to compromises of such liability, or 
(3) to the personal liability sections of 
the Public Utilities Holding Company 
Act and of the Securities Act. Smith's 
reasoning here is that a director should 
not to have to pay personally to defend 
himself from the variety of expensive at- 
tacks to which he is open by reason of 
holding his directorate. 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Foreign Bond Facts 

During tHe 1920's, American investors 
bought about $4,800,000,000 worth of 
foreign bonds. Some $1,200,000,000 of 
those have been repatriated, leaving 
$3,598,000,000 par amount in this coun- 
try at the end of last year, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports. Shrinkage 
in market value has lopped $1,100,000,- 
000 off these American holdings, cutting 
the present worth to $%2,465,000,000. 
Contributing to this shrinkage is the 
fact that a third of these bonds are in 
partial or total default. A little more 
than one-fourth of all defaults are Ger- 
man, slightly less than a quarter Bra- 
zilian. But, while Germany hasn't been 
“good pay,” German nationals have 
been able to buy up a big chunk of the 
country’s dollar bonds. Germans have 
repatriated $350,000,000 par amount of 


these obligations (they can be bought 
at 25¢ on the dollar) and 364,000,000 
remain outstanding in this country. 


Alleghany’s Assets 


DETERMINATION OF THE WAY in which 
assets of Alleghany Corp., top holding 
company in the one-time Van Swerin- 
gen rail empire, are to be administered, 
was facilitated this week. First step was 
payment of $867,385 to Alleghany by 
the Guaranty Trust Co. from funds in 
excess of required collateral under one 
bond issue. But trustees for the other 
two bond issues, though agreeing to let 
Alleghany keep $324,060 for certain ex- 
penses, said the remaining %543,325 
should go to the bonds which they rep- 
resent, because these latter are 
undersecured. The company’s indentures 
and by-laws don’t settle this point, so 
the trustees for the two issues went to 
court for the answer. It was to secure 
such a clarification of rights that the 
Guaranty Trust precipitated the present 
situation (BW—Mar25'39,p57) . 


Record Leather Use 


BecaUSE SHOE MANUFACTURERS expected 
a good spring business, domestic leather 
consumption in March hit a new high 
record at 2,384,000 hides. Which is 
26,000 better than the previous top level 
(March, 1937) and 535,000 more than 
a year ago. Shoe production, which con- 
sumes almost nine-tenths of all leather 
produced, totaled 42,226,000 pairs in 
March. This brought first-quarter output 
up to 111,245,000 pairs, or 17,665,000 
more than a year ago. To account for the 


issues 





Carysler Corporation 


*DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK 
The directors of Chrysler Corporation bave de 
clared a dividend of one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) per share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 12, 1939, to stock holders of 
record at the close of business, May 15, 1979 

B. E. Hatchinson, Chairman, Finance Commitios 
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improved showing, trade sources point to 
two pertinent facts: spring normally 
brings a minor production bulge in 
preparation for Easter business; and re- 
tailers’ inventories had been at a low 
level. 


Mail-Order Sales Gain 


THE BIG MAIL ORDER concerns appear to 
have been making a better showing than 
merchandisers in general. Montgomery 
Ward’s April sales were about 19% 
ahead of a year ago, while Sears, Roe- 
buck’s for the four weeks ended April 23 
were up 22.4%. Moreover, Ward expects 
net for the first quarter to come to about 
$3,750,000 which would be the best ever 
recorded for that period. Meanwhile, the 
Federal Reserve Board’s reports from 
265 department stores all over the coun- 
try showed little change from a year ago 
in the first three weeks of April. 


Innovation 

TAKING ADVANTAGE of the New York 
Stock Exchange’s announced liberaliza- 
tion of its rules covering members’ ad- 
vertising (BW—Apr22’39,p63), Fenner 
& Beane last week took large display 
space in several newspapers. It wasn’t a 
layout to compete with the ads for cigar- 
ettes and intimate garments for the gals, 
but it was a distinct change for Wall 
Street. The message was designed to re- 
assure John Q. Public that his brokers 
aren't shooting craps with his money, 
that stock prices are made by the weight 
of public opinion, and that “your broker 
is simply your agent.” 


Silk Squeeze 

Just How Ticut the supply situation in 
silk is becoming (BW—Mar11’°39,p.18) 
was emphasized this week when stocks 
of the commodity in New York were 
found to be only 20,738 bales—the low- 
est since April, 1922. Moreover, these 
stocks appeared chiefly to consist of the 
more expensive grades; so hosiery manu- 
facturers and weavers, who use the less 
expensive grades, seemed likely to be 
among the main sufferers from the short- 
age. Silk men turned their eyes to Japan 
for indications of what the new crop 
might be. On May 12 the Japanese Gov- 
ernment will make its first official esti- 
mate but the spring crop won't enter the 
United States market until late summer. 


Cocoa Control 

Prospects Now are that the native 
chieftains and farmers on Africa’s Gold 
Coast will work out a cooperative mar- 
keting arrangement before their main 
crop of cocoa starts to market late this 
year. This plan was recommended by the 
British commission which studied the 
situation that precipitated the natives’ 
crop strike a year ago. The Gold Coast 
steering committee has drafted a plan 
which, though it remains secret, is under- 
stood to approve some form of group 
marketing. 
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Regimenting British Business 


Business Week’s Foreign Editor reports from 
London that British defense organization makes sweep ing 
changes in national economy, stimulates employment. 


increases taxes. 


Lonpon (Cable)—Though insiders are 
speculating on the probability of an- 
other crisis in late May or early June, 
the main interest all over Europe is in 
the vigorous new preparedness pro- 
grams launched by Britain and France. 
These, for the first time in many months, 
shift outside Germany the real responsi- 
bility for immediate developments both 
political and economic. 

Following a frank talk by Secretary 
of State for War Hore-Belisha outlin- 
ing defense plans, a member of parlia- 
ment said to a group of us at the Con- 
stitutional Club: 

“If we had only adopted conscription 
two years ago or even last September.” 

Since the March crisis England has 
definitely set her course and is driving 
forward with tremendous energy. Public 
sentiment is responding enthusiastically 
and business is vigorously adjusting it- 
self to the new war economy. 

National attention is focused on the 


; 





Case Study 


Back in London from Berlin a 
Moscow (page 47), Busin: 
Weex’s Foreign Editor devo 
this week’s cable to a survey 
what a “war economy” means | 
British business, finds significa 
parallels with what has happen 
in Germany. 








conscription program under whic! 
government will begin calling up 
next week. All youths between 20 
21 will be summoned for six m 
service. There is little doubt that 
age group will be expanded 
Government authorities believe 
this draft will take 150,000 men off 
dole by summer. These workers ar 
pected to move into jobs to tak 
place of those called for military s 





Military Alliance Coming Up? 





Menaced by “warlike democracies,” 
Germany and Italy were laying 
plans for a military alliance this 
week as General Walther von 
Brauchitsch, Commander in Chief 


of the German Army (left) and G. 
eral Alberto Pariani, Italian C/ 
of Staff (center) engaged in milita 
discussions in Rome, made a fly: 


trip to inspect Italy’s Libyan forc« 
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France Socks the Rich 


Ry A NEW DECREE-LAW, the French 
vernment establishes a novel 
.sis for the income tax, designed 
meet the staggering costs of re- 

-mament. Instead of the conven- 

mal system of taxing reported 

wings, the measure figures the 
tax on amounts paid out annually 
for rent, servant hire, and on auto- 
obile horsepower. The total may 
more than the citizen’s actual 
ncome. He must pay just the 
same. The income tax is figured 

n: a minimum representing four 
times ‘the rent paid in cities over 
100,000 and five times the rent in 
other communities, and any addi- 
tional rent for living quarters be- 
sides the main residence; a base 
rate of 6,000 francs for the first 
female servant, 9,000 for addi- 
tional ones, 12,000 francs for the 
first male servant, 15,000 for 
others; on motor cars, 400 francs 
per hp. up to 10, and 1,000 per 
horse beyond that. 

It is a real sock-the-rich pro- 
gram which should be popular 
with the workers who have been 
grumbling against decrees affect- 
ing labor. 











Industries most heavily affected are dis- 


tribution, servicing trades, building, min- | 


ing, transport. 

Employers are being warned that men 
must get their jobs back when their 
training is finished. The government con- 
scription bill provides a fine of £50 for 
employers failing to reinstate workers. 
There is a threat that such employers 
may also have to pay the worker a 
month’s wages. The government also is 
preparing to penalize any company 
which dismisses a worker in anticipation 
of his training leave, a measure hereto- 
fore applied only in Nazi Germany. 


Those called up will not have to meet | 


insurance premiums, mortgage or in- 
stalment payments during the training 
period. 


¢.M. Plan Commended 


Newspapers praise the plan just com- 
pleted by General Motors here to care 
for 9,000 workers during air bombings 
and gas attacks. It includes an elaborate 
system of trenches, first-aid stations and 
arrangements for darkening plants at 


night. The precautions taken are said | 


to have cost the company $500,000. 
This is typical of what big industries 
are domg. 

The Ministry of Health is releasing 
a booklet this week suggesting a method 
of moving all but skeleton staffs from 
London plants and offices in case a real 
attack makes necessary a vast decen- 
tralization of business. The government 
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MULTILITH brings new quality, eye-appeal and 
versatility to office duplicating. With these major advantages, you 
can profit by producing better duplicated material—by using it in more 
places to stimulate sales, build good will and increase business effi- 
ciency. These exclusive advantages of Multilith open the door to much 


bigger savings. 


Multilith does all the usual duplicating jobs—bulletins, letters and 
miscellaneous communications—with a clean-cut quality which sets a 
new standard in duplicating. But Multilith goes much farther— it re- 
produces beautiful copies of photographs, wash drawings, line draw- 
ings, lettering, and type faces. Color, in accurate register, can also be 
used. Thus, it takes really “smart” and exacting work in its stride. 


Your organization can utilize this new flexibility and quality which 
enable you to do more work better—and at Jower cost. 

GET THE MULTILITH STORY... See a wide variety of samples and a 
demonstration of Multilith duplicating. Phone or write the near-by 
Multigraph representative. Listing in principal city telephone books 


ultilith 


watered 1” the 
Trode Mort, _ Office 


United Stotes Lf 


is MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY. 
If you prefer, write to us at the 
Home Office address below. 


VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK 
WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
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provides the plan only—all costs and 
responsibilities must be met by private 
management. 

Theaters have been warned that they 
will have to close immediately in case 
of attacks. This and the ordinance for- 
bidding the gathering of crowds will 
throw the burden of entertainment 
squarely on the radio. 

The retail automobile trade is typical 
of many which have completed full vol- 
untary surveys of men, machine parts 
and equipment. Organized under the 
Food Defense Department, the fish trade 
has instituted a voluntary plan for dis- 
tribution from 55 key points. Prices will 
be rigidly controlled during “the emer- 
gency.” 

Market Has Its Fears 


In the midst of all these ominous 
preparations, business continues at good 
levels though luxury sales are off. The 
London stock market has not reflected 
the full buoyancy of increasing produc- 
tion and mounting employment because 
of valid fears of soaring taxes, drastic 
limitations of profits and—distantly— 
conscription of wealth as a sequel to 
the draft of man-power. 

Northeast England is booming, thanks 


PLAYING CARDS 


v 


AS SUISILHIAD 





SALES AGENTS 


Due to reorganization of distribution out- 
lets 22 year old manufacturer of mainte- 
nance product has the following territories 
available: 1—Northern Ohio Western 
Pennsylvania, 3—Illinois, 4—Wisconsin, 
5—Ok 6—Col 7—Georgia. 
Real opportunity for additional income for 
salesmen now contacting manufacturers, 
paper maior, utilities, ae oil pro- 


~~ By Commission hy Protected 
territory, full credit on all orders. Write, 
giving lines now carried, territory cov- 

Address Box No. 101 c/o this pub- 


RW 273 Business Week 
520 No. Michig A ad 














Onliwon Cabinet Toilet Tissue 


ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 





to an avalanche of naval construction 
orders. Increased employment and mass 
buying power already are reflected in the 
retail beer sales and in movie box-office 
figures. The motor industry, though 
worried by the new horsepower tax, is 
still expanding under the stimulus of 
war orders. Actually taxes will fall in- 
creasingly on industries where private 
demand must be subordinated to govern- 
ment defense orders. 


Investors Asked to Sacrifice 


Investors, already restricted by a ban 
on foreign lending, are now the target 
of an appeal by Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Simon to curtail purchases of 
foreign shares because all funds will be 
nedeed at home. Economist Keynes 
created a mild stir with a proposal that, 
hereafter, the government offer no more 
than 24% for loans with maturities 
only up to 15 years. This presupposes 
an ultimate government limit on all 
dividends, following the technique of the 
totalitarian system, if the final emer- 
gency demands the meeting of fire with 
fire. 

There have parallel develop- 
ments in France and Britain. They 
illustrate the stern measures the demo- 
cratic partners have taken in organiz- 
ing their war economy. The 10-year-old 
bogey of unemployment has dissolved. 
In its place appears a shortage of skilled 
labor, developing from the same factors 
which operated in Germany three years 
ago; military mobilization of large 
masses of men, absorption of others in 
government activities, an explosive ex- 
pansion of jobs through rearmament. 
In France the 40-hour week has been 
abolished by decree for the 45-hour-week 
and even longer ones. The same trend 
will be felt in England. 

Effect of the fevered war demand al- 
ready is evident in the rising prices of 
raw materials. Before the end of the 
year Europe’s war industries should be 
operating at new capacities but profits 
will be throttled down by new or higher 
taxes. Governments will affect prices on 
the international markets by boosting 
their food reserves—as Britain is al- 
ready doing. There will be orders for 
American products, particularly machine 
equipment for new industries or replace- 
ments. Shipping companies will have 
plenty of cargoes; rates already going 
up. 


been 


Ministry's Power Limited 


The setting up of the Ministry of 
Supply does not really mean that a step 
has been taken toward totalitarian meth- 
ods of controlling industry. Scope of its 
power is limited, covering army require- 
ments only. This is a clear indication 
that the government does not intend any 
vast coordination of industrial resources. 
The move was merely a concession to 
popular demand for some such govern- 
ment body and also an attempt to 


‘from all U.S. 
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speed up provision for army 
There is still no evidence to just 
assumption that it will operate 
effective brake on the costs of 

supplies. 

The general reaction to cons 
by British business was good. 
its size, the budget provokes les 
cism than in many years. Publi 
dence is much firmer than it w 
months ago but it is accompa: 
the realization that good, old 
going England is in for a period « 
mented economy more strict th 
it has known before. 


Strategic Plans Considered 

Business leaders are vaguely « 
ing plans to provide an outlet fi 
anese “aspirations,” to finance | 
reconstruction of Spain and to bu 
solini away from the Axis in or 
weaken Hitler’s grip on his 
Some London business strategists 
ute the recent lunges of Hitler 
much to the so-called military « 
ment as to the economic encir 
They point out that the developn 
British tariffs coincided with the 
of Nazi strength in Germany 

First indication of a longer-ran, 
gram may come with a reshuffling 
British cabinet. It may include W 
Churchill, perhaps some labor represent 
atives, if not Anthony Eden. That 
far into the future as London b 
now dares to peer. 


Canada, Roper and Trade 


Ortrawa (Business Week Bure - 
Nomination of Daniel C. Roper, former 
U.S. Secretary of Commerce, as minister 
to Canada is considered indicativ: 
Roosevelt-Hull desire for still closer 
relations between the two countrix 
this is the sentiment at Washingt 
will be strongly reciprocated in Canada 
But it is felt in some quarters that su 
trade promotion by the Ottawa adminis 
tration entails too great a sacrifice o! 
Dominion interests. 

For example, removal in last week’ 
budget legislation of the 3% excise tax 
import entries under the 
intermediate tariff (BW—Apr29’. 
is strongly assailed by Canadian n 
facturers, although it is acclaimed in t 
agricultural West. This will amount toa 
lowering, by 5 or 6%, of tariff protection 
on many lines of Canadian manufactur 
goods. 

Finance Minister Dunning’s budget 
takes the middle of the fiscal road. A 
financial deficit for the fiscal year ended 
last March $1 estimated at $55,000,000 
(but which will probably reach %5% 
000,000), and a prospective deficit for 
the present year of at least $60,000,000 
precluded any comprehensive tax reduc- 
tions, while the impending general elec- 
tion barred any tax increases to over 
come the deficit. One concession to big 
business is the allowance of tax deduc- 
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tions for plant expansions. Investment 
in mining is encouraged by prolongation 
of the federal tax exemptions on new 
mines. 

Ottawa is eager to conclude the Par- 
jiamentary session by the end of next 
week so that history can record the finale 
with the King on the throne in Canada’s 
upper house. An obstacle is the deter- 
mination of Western Opposition members 
to attack the government’s failure to 
continue into the next crop year the 
guaranteed minimum wheat price based 
on 80¢ for No. 1 Northern. The govern- 
ment may overcome the difficulty by 
providing in the wheat bill that a satis- 
factory minimum price will be fixed by 
Order-in-Council at the commencement 
of the crop year. Failing conclusion of 
the session by May 12, His Majesty will 
preside at the lesser ceremony of giving 
assent to bills that have been passed. 

Bankers anticipate large-scale Cana- 
dian industrial expansion from the west- 
ward flight of European capital. They 
believe that many capitalists now liqui- 
dating their interests in Europe will shift 
their investments to Canada. 


Nazis Want “Living Space” 
Bertin (Cable) —Though the growing 
consolidation of anti-Axis nations may 
hamper Hitler in further swift coups, the 
routine of nerve attrition by propaganda 
and other devices is now being applied 
to Poland. Furious anti-Polish state- 
ments appear in the Nazi press which 
echo the direct threats of Hitler’s Reichs- 
tag speech. 

An ominous pet phrase is increasingly 
employed. It is Germany’s need for “liv- 
ing space.” Since the Nazi conquests 
have taken in millions of non-Teutons, 
the definite racial demand for repatria- 
tion of “oppressed German minorities” 
loses force. The new term “living space” 
is capable of flexible and unlimited in- 
terpretation. 

By bringing the full pressure of the 
centralized buying power of 90,000,000 
people upon small neighbors, the Reich 
hopes for early and sweeping economic 
agreements with Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
and Lithuania along the lines of the 
Rumanian pact. 


Propaganda Does Its Job 


Official termination of the Anglo- 
German naval agreement has little imme- 
diate significance, since shipyards of the 
Reich have long been running at capa- 
city. But the move is expected to have 
important internal results by hardening 
the people against England. Though the 
German people fear war, they are being 
worked up to a dangerous pitch by scien- 
tific propaganda. The Nazi machine has 
actually persuaded a large portion of the 
population into believing that the Reich 
is the one nation that really wants peace 
while all others are evilly arming day 
and night in preparation of attempts to 
destroy her. 
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Business in Moscow—1939 


Russians can now buy greater variety of con- 


sumer goods and they eat ice cream the year ’round, but 


distribution is still big problem. 


Moscow—Russian thoroughness begins 
at the border and never gets more than 
a foot from you until you leave the coun- 
try. After passing the little whitewashed 
Polish border post at Stolpce, there is 
a barbed wire entanglement, a narrow 
stretch of no-man’s-land in the middle 
of which are two wooden posts (one 
with the red and white stripes of Poland, 
the other with the Soviet emblem), an- 
other fence, and then the low green 
buildings of the Soviet frontier station 
at Negoreloie. 

Only a few passengers are arriving be- 
cause few visas are issued by Moscow 
these days. Customs, passport, and In- 
tourist officials far outnumbered the 
handful of us who lined up along the 
neat counter to claim our baggage, 
register our money and valuables, and 
undergo the complete luggage examina- 
tion which ultimately narrows down to 
a disdainful casting aside of soiled linen 
and a minutely careful examination of 
all papers, reading matter, diaries, and 
mail from home picked up at the last 
stop and cherished until the next batch 
arrives. 


Courteous—and Thorough 

In my scanty luggage I’ve learned 
what is most suspected by inspectors: 
Any letters (all are opened and read 
more or less carefully), all books and 
magazines (especially any old hotel bills 
which may be folded in them as mark- 
ers), cablegrams (these invariably cause 
a stir and one of mine announcing the 








This Is Russia 
On us 1939 trip, Russia has been 
the “toughest” country visited by 
Bustness Weex’s Foreign Editor 
For example, he writes, “Foreign 
Minister Litvinov saw me for an 
hour but, this time, refused to be 
quoted, even as ‘the Foreign Of- 
’” But Russia has again been 
one of the most interesting experi 
ences of his European journey. Its 
interest is reflected ir a long letter 
to the Editor, supplementing his 
cable from Moscow which appeared 
in the April 15 issue. That letter 
is published herewith in the know] 
edge that readers generally will 
want to share this account of what 
business is like in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics in 1939. 


fice. 











recent nuptials of friends was twice con- 
sidered a code message, though the top 
inspector in both cases quickly saw the 
error his subordinates had made), and 
finally my little directory of 
offices in Europe. 

The Soviet border officials are court- 
eous, speak several languages, but do 
their job with an appalling thoroughness 
—with the result that in a two-hour 
stop, one had barely fifteen minutes for 
“hamaneggs” or “om-el-et-té” at the sta- 
tion restaurant. In the meantime, Soviet 
soldiers had looked under all the cars of 


cable 


A recent addition to Moscow's transportation system is the double-deck 
trolley bus, which supplements the surface-cars and the subway. 
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Sovfoto 


Russians used to laugh at crazy 
foreigners who ate ice cream in win- 
ter. Now they buy it on Moscow 
street corners all year round. 


the incoming train for people who might 
be riding the rods into the country. 

The broad-gauge train on which we 
travelled up to Moscow really brought 
us into touch with the Russia of today. 
The third-class coaches were new, plain, 
and serviceable steel cars. The sleeping 
cars were high, ornate, pre-revolution 
affairs with the brass of the old oil 
lamps still polished, though electricity 
had been installed throughout. In the 
corridor outside the compartment, a 
loudspeaker blared without interruption 
until after midnight a succession of news 
broadcasts, light entertainment, and 
Soviet popular music. 

When I went into the restaurant car 
to get away from it, I found the same 
station coming from more loudspeakers, 
all turned on loud enough to be heard 
above the noise of the train. The Rus- 
sians didn’t seem to pay much attention 
to it. Everyone was drinking beer and 
having fruit or caviar sandwiches. There 
were only a few women travelers, and 
many of the men were obviously army or 
air corps people, or government officials. 

At Minsk, and other stations during 
the night, we picked up large numbers 
of passengers. The radio was turned on 
again at exactly nine the next morning 
and was still going strong when we 
pulled into the station at Moscow at 
noon. 


Emerging from Purges 


Russia has changed in several funda- 
mental ways in the two years since Bust- 
NESS Weex’s Foreign Editor made his 
last first-hand check-up. There has been 
a tremendous increase in automobile 
traffic; the women all seem to use rouge 
and lipstick; there’s a greater variety of 
goods in the shops, though still far from 


enough to satisfy the demand: most of 
all there’s a new self-confidence. 

The Soviets are coming out of the 
purges with distinct setbacks from the 
goals which they had set for themselves 
in 1987 and 1938 but with a new confi- 
dence which is evident in almost every 
executive or official whom one meets. If 
there is no return of the purge fever and 
if the new urge to give the consumer 
more comforts continues, much of the 
fear of the last two years will disappear 
before the end of 1939. 


“Frontier” Regions Built Up 

There are not many important physi- 
cal changes in Moscow, but people who 
have been in the Ukraine and the Cau- 
casus, and further east in the Urals say 
that there has been a_ tremendous 
amount of building in both of them in 
the last two years. This fits into the pro- 
gram of the third Five-Year Plan which 
places 18% of all new construction in 
the Far East where Moscow has deter- 
mined to build up a vast and rich region 
and to make it independent of European 
Russia as far as food and war supplies 
are concerned. We are advised to watch 
for important new railroad and port de- 
velopments in the region around the 
Okotsk Sea, and particularly the new 
port of Mogadin. 

The Soviets are still insisting on long- 
term planning even if the present genera- 
tion pays for it in inadequate housing 
and scanty supplies of the pleasantries 
of daily living. The war industries—all 
kinds of heavy industry—are being 
pushed above everything else. This ac- 
counts for the thousands of trucks in 
Moscow and the lack of passenger cars. 
It explains why building is being pushed 
fastest in the regions furthest from air 
attack, and why the big Stalin Auto 
Plant in Moscow is being completely re- 
built, though only a comparatively small 
number of new apartments and almost 
no big new buildings have gone up in 
the last two years. 


Third Plan’s General Lines 


Details of Russia’s third Five-Year 
Plan have never been revealed beyond 
the general outline provided by Molotov 
in January (BW—Feb11'39,p17). In 
Moscow this is believed to be due to the 
fact that goal figures have had to be 
revised because of setbacks during the 
purges and changes caused by the grow- 
ing war tensions in Europe. Leaders in- 
sist the detailed plans will show a steady 
trend toward decentralization of indus- 
try, concentration on the Far East (with 
the probability that there will be large 
new purchases from the United States, 
shipped across the Pacific in some cases) , 
and a constant expansion of output in 
the consumer industries—especially of 
prepared foods. Quick-frozen vegetables 
and fruits are now being sold in the 
larger cities, and the line of canned foods 
is growing rapidly. 
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Food is a problem in Russia, more 
cause of faulty distribution than beca 
of a shortage. Fruit is scarce out 
season. Oranges served at breakfast 
still stamped “Product of Spain.” Gr 
fruit is much less common. Hot dogs 
sold everywhere, notably at smart 
trailer stations which can be move , 
the scene of any political or spor 
event. Russians used to laugh at for: 
ers who ate ice cream in winter, but 
ice cream bars are sold on the corner 
year ‘round. 

Service in restaurants is still slow 
there is a quick lunch in Moscow 
which is already popular, despite the 
it needs a dozen people behind the « 
ter instead of the two I saw if 
going to be “quick.” It was a weak 
of the early days of the régime that 
people were so carefully trained to stand 
in line for things. If they did it 
naturally and willingly now, it n 
cause corrections of silly little bot 
necks in many businesses. 


Drug Stores Well Run 


Some of the best-run shops in Russia 
are the drug stores. They are caref 
laid out, well-stocked with moderat: 
priced goods, and stick strictly to drug 
lines. Another line well handled in neat 
shops is wines. Russians drink a good 
deal but the government refuses to try 
prohibition though it is trying to enc 
age temperance. 

Cosmetics of all kinds are now sold in 
most department stores, and a string of 
beauty parlors in Moscow tempt women 
to drop in for medical advice on 
treatment or styling of headdress. Only 
a few women, excepting those who have 
been to Paris recently, go in for the top- 





Hot dogs are as popular in Moscow 
as in 
Moscow’s parks, where they « 

them with beer, and without rolls 


Manhattan—especially in 
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of-the-head style, and when one appeared 
on the dance floor at a night club an 
\merican Woman at my table remarked 
Zhe had that done at the Metropole” 
the leading hotel catering to foreign- 
Lipstick is more commonly used 
rouge, though Moscow women— 


rs). 


than . 
nossibly because of the lack of sunshine 
are inclined to have sallow com- 


ee 

Men’s clothing is improving in style, 
hut women’s dresses still lack style and 
sre more often than not badly cut. The 
Russians admit this and there is likely 
to be improvement soon. But for the 
oresent, the government, which runs all 
hysiness, is content to let such “non- 
essentials” take care of themselves while 
sl] the best brains concentrate on the de- 
fense industry and emergency food sup- 
plies. (There is a great deal of satisfac- 
tion among officials over their ability 
last year to meet all demands for flour 
everywhere, despite the wretched wheat 
cop in many important farm regions.) 


tores Show Variety of Goods 


The variety of merchandise in a Mos- 
cow department store is much greater 
than two years ago. Shoes are still very 
expensive but Russia expects this year— 
for the first time—to produce as much as 
ne pair of shoes for each member of 
the population. Evidence of Spain’s re- 
myment for Soviet aid during the Civil 
War is found in the fruit shops—where 
Spanish oranges are for sale, and in the 
department stores where there are Span- 
ish yard materials, children’s dresses, and 
mitted goods for babies. 

There is a mass of sporting equipment, 
all of it cheap to encourage its use. The 
frst spring offering of white duck trou- 
srs for men at the big Mastong store 
irew a crowd which prevented all other 
business in that section of the store, de- 
pite the fact that there was still snow 
in the streets. All kinds of iron hardware 
re becoming common, and the ordinary 
household tools sell at reasonable prices. 
here was no rush of business in the fur- 
hiture or electric light supply depart- 
nents, indicating adequate supplies of 
hese products. A good many of the 
stores now have delivery service, and 
sme of them a telephone order de- 
partment, 


food, Flowers, Autos 


In the food department, I was im- 
pressed with the prepared cold foods 
wh as chicken or fish aspic. With the 
nerease of apartment life in Moscow, 
there’s a growing tendency to offer the 
ublie prepared foods in individual por- 
ions. Refrigeration in the home is still 
incommon, so many foods are purchased 
ma day-to-day basis. There are flower 
tops throughout the city but they sell 
otted plants more-than cut flowers. 

Moscow traffic has changed spectacu- 
arly in the last two years, and traffic 


tshte |} . 
‘zits have become a necessity rather 















than a novelty. Most numerous among 
the vehicles are trucks, many of them of 
a $}-ton model produced at Moscow. 
Less numerous but more showy are the 
Zis cars, a copy of a recent-model Buick, 
which are being turned out now at the 
same Moscow factory at the rate of 
10,000 a year. 

The much-abused Moscow surface car 
system still does heavy duty, but it is 
supplemented by the growing subway, 
still by all odds the most beautiful in 
the world and on a par with other sys- 
tems in efficiency. Most notable recent 
addition to the transportation system 
are the new double-deck trolley buses 
which are as fine as I have seen any- 
where. Like the city’s entire trolley bus 
service, they are painted Eleanor blue 
and operated on a strict schedule. 

Taxis are becoming common in Mos- 





One of Moscow’s more elaborate del- 
icatessens—Gastronom +1, which 
sells wine, caviar, sturgeon, cheese, 
canned vegetables and fruit, in ap- 
propriately ornate surroundings. 


cow and there are taxi stands at all the 
big squares, near the railway stations, 
and at the large hotels. Charges vary 
according to the type of car, the big new 
Zis cars or old Cadillacs commanding the 
top prices. 

There are 10 more movie houses in 
Moscow than a year ago, but it is neces- 
sary to buy seats in advance. The Mos- 
cow ballet is still unsurpassed, and—with 
the opera and theater—is a sellout every 
night. 

The most significant building develop- 
ment in Moscow is a series of 23 six-story 
apartment houses being built within 
three months for workers at the Stalin 
Auto Plant. They are plain, well-propor- 
tioned and well-built, and are the first 
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examples on a large-scale of prefabrica- 
tion, on which the Russians have been 
working for some time. 

The pressure on the building materials 
industry is best illustrated by the tend- 
ency to utilize old buildings wherever 
possible, either for remodeling or for en- 
largement. Old Russian buildings are 
likely to have thick walls which can 
carry an additional story or two, and the 
Soviets are making the most of this. 


Palace Foundation Completed 


The biggest single construction project 
in the Red capital is the monumental 
Palace of the Soviets on the bank of the 
Moscow river not far from the Kremlin. 
With its statue of Lenin it will tower 
1,359 feet above the street, making it 
the world’s tallest building. The founda- 
tions have been completed, and 40,000 
tons of steel will be erected this year 
though the building is not expected to be 
completed until 19438, for the 25th birth- 
day of the Soviet Union. It will then 
become the headquarters of the govern- 
ment. It is interesting that not even all 
the officials in Moscow think it will be 
architecturally beautiful. Russia, in fact, 
has little new architecture which is really 
beautiful. It is too much of a hodge- 
podge. 

American business with the Soviet 
Union should grow during the next few 
years, in spite of Moscow’s inability to 
balance it with sales to the United 
States. There is a very obvious deter- 
mination among the government leaders 
quickly to counteract the purges—which 
probably went further than originally in- 
tended—by providing workers with more 
of the amenities of living. When I sug- 
gested to one official the possibility of 
meeting the obvious textile shortage by 
purchases abroad against the large gold 
stocks the Soviets are known to have, 
he replied that they preferred to buy 
textile machinery. That, he pointed out, 
would be more than a temporary allevia- 
tion of the situation, since they now 
grow plenty of cotton. In the heavy in- 
dustries they will continue to buy from 
the United States, as they have in the 
last three years. 


Machine Tool Sales Shift 


PRESSURE OF WAR PRODUCTION on Japan 
and Germany has caused a curious shift 
in machine tool sales. Formerly Ger- 
many was Japan’s principal supplier; 
but last year the U. S. share was 67%. 
Japan’s imports of metal-working ma- 
chinery totaled $35,540,000 in 1938. 
American shipments amounted to $23,- 
811,000, while Germany’s came to $9,437,- 
000. Japanese purchases of American 
machine tools last year were double 
those of 1937 and six and one-half times 
those of 1935. There is a chance 1939 
will show an even greater proportion of 
U. S. machines. Imports from this coun- 
try during the past half-year have been 
at the rate of $2,285,000 a month. 
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THE TRADING POST 
More on Chains Kiwanis clubs, 12 merchants’ associa 
7 tions, 11 Rotary clubs and 18 business 
Some WEEKS AGO I offered here the gist men’s associations. Employees belong 
of some comment by a chamber of to the American Legion in 21 cities, to a a a 
commerce secretary on the importance chambers of commerce in 22 cities, Ma os WE ae ' 
of chain-stores participating more freely sonic Lodges in 26 cities, Elks clubs in . y 
in the community life of the towns 9] cities and Lions clubs in 16 cities Protection that $ 
where they operate. He thought most of — Returns show also that some chain- 
the chains fell short on that score. store employees are leaders of boyscout Perma nent 
Now a chain-store man writes to troops and other young people’s groups. = 
show the other side. He accepts the “Take San Diego as a specific exam- An Anchor Industrial Fence is a perma- 
. chamber of commerce man’s suggestions ple. In that city 27 chain-store em- eg ey mene arte pom 
in good part, admits that many chain- ployees are Masons, 13 belong to the built to Last, They have rugged “U-Bar” 
‘ | store men fall short in meeting the ob- Yeterans of Foreign Wars. 12 are Elks. peste, vith dewp-<iven “enchens” which 
. ligations of citizenship. But he reminds’ g are Eagles, 8 are members of the a Sesteesien, tb sta, thaws, stresses 
us that this fault is not confined to Eastern Star. Of the 13 chains operat- ond etree, Yes i fed sho corres ee 
chain-store men; a lot of independent ing in San Diego, 10 belong to the FREE Anchor Fence Manual 
merchants and others also are inclined Chamber of Commerce, 3 to the Better 2 elllihde senaiiat insmendeunte 
to shirk civic duties. Business Bureau and 2 to the Manufac- suit your requirements as to protection ; 
But let him tell his own story: turers’ and Employers’ Association. One ae be — re 
“I believe,” he says, “there is abun- chain—Safeway—supports the San Diego thelocal address.of Anchor's Nation-Wide ; 
dant evidence that the chains are com- Chamber of Commerce, the Advertising Rocsting Gerviso teday. Wri ANC HOR ; 
ing more and more to accept their civic Club, the Better Business Bureau. the Baltimore, Md. es = 
responsibilities and that with their [Ljons Club, the Manufacturers and Em- 
growing pains passed, more and more  ployers’ Association, the Merchants’ 
of them actually are assuming some of (Credit Association. the Farm Bureau 
the leadership necessary to the promo- and the Society for Crippled Children 
tion of civic enterprise and welfare. “The charge of stalling, like almost 
“The latest and perhaps the most any other charge, no doubt is true in 
thorough study of this subject was re- some cases: but certainly it no longer 
cently completed by a group of five describes conditions as a whole. Our 
national trade associations: the Insti- surveys reveal not a few examples where 
tute of Distribution, the Limited Price the chain-stores have been first to meet 
Variety Stores Association, the Na- their quotas in the annual Community 
tional Association of Food Chains, the Chest drives conducted in many western 
National Association of Chain Drug cities. Newspaper records indicate that 
Stores and the National Council of Shoe jn causes of this sort the chains, far ; 
Retailers. All findings were audited by from being laggards, are right up in . 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. front. These include some outstanding 2 
“Of 78 companies which reported on examples in California, Washington and . 
civic activities, 12,396 employees were Texas. From some of these accounts it 
shown to be officers, committee chair- appears that chain-stores not only sub- 
men or other important leaders in local scribed their full quotas, but also did 
‘ chambers of commerce, service clubs and jt promptly, early in the campaigns. In 
other community welfare activities. Of Galveston, the chains contributed to the 
1 Cover these, 279 were mayors or other officers Community Chest more per store than 
‘i of their home towns. The figures given any other retail group. 
‘ do not cover ordinary memberships “The Federal Trade Commission's re- Taotct™ Your Workers with 






in civic organizations, the number of port on “The Chain Store in the Small MORTON ’S SALT TABLETS 
rhic ’ Ps > hi m.’ (Se y g 76 ’ Heat-Fag is real — an unseen but powerful fo 
which probably goes into the high Town,’ (Sen. Doc. No. 98. 78rd ( ong., | oy I p cael om am eanman but poweriel Ceses 






brackets. This survey estimated that 7th sess., p. 63) shows that 82% of 153 industry thousands of dollars each year. For, hot 
donations to local welfare enterprise and  chain-store companies from which infor- ion Ge A, At ph yp oye ~ BY 
memberships in local civic organiza- mation had been received, made chari- pene Rye cates Se coll, peotuction sage 
tions amounted to an average of $90 table contributions averaging 877 per ~o Prevent HEAT-FAG 
per store for the surveyed year, which store per year. In addition, personal a Vue Coane 
vio . ae. oe Place Morton's Salt Tab- 
was 1937. contributions by managers of 87% of let dispensers by drinkin 
om ol . a = : : : ; : fount _ A | 
In California we have records for the reporting chain-store companies Hy Gipanees one 
the 42 chain-store companies that com- averaged $50 per year. 
pose the California Chain Stores Asso- “I hope all this does not give you the 
ciation. In the 56 southern California impression that we consider chain-store 


















































tablet at a time. 
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“ . . . . . . , On- 
cities in which the chain-stores operate, civic performance to be perfect. We ay Ap tm ‘mony bighie 
they have memberships in 187 different don’t. But we think it is a lot better —iaee cat © uses. 












Install Morton's Dispensers 
and Salt Tablets in your 
plant now. Place your or- | 
der today.Shipment will be i 
made promptly — prepaid. ' 


organizations, and their employees have than most people realize, since, as we 
personal memberships in 391 lodges and all know, the public has been exposed 
other Iceal organizations. Chain-stores during the last few years more to the 
support all 54 chambers of commerce in prejudiced criticism of chains than to 
the territory and are represented in 10 hard facts.” W.T.C. 
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Business Rears Its Homely Head 


I. THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States (page 14) served no other 
purpose, it would still have our praise on the single 
claim that it has this week restored business to the 
newspaper headlines. And if Washington figures too 
largely in some of the headlines it has made, even that 
is better than the familiar diet of London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, and points east. 

As any good listener knows, it’s a rare business 
gathering these days that doesn’t desert business for 
international diplomacy, a dull directors’ meeting that 
doesn’t produce at least one lively and time-taking 
argument over the relative strategic advantages of 
the Allied and Axis powers. 

As any good Washington reporter can tell you, 
it’s a lucky Congressman who is not being swamped by 
constituents’ advice on foreign affairs—and an un- 
lucky one who can’t think of some way to hitch his 
political wagon to the star of “national defense.” 

While no one should be surprised at the extent to 
which public and business discussion has recently been 
diverted from domestic problems to the dangerous and 
glamorous field of world politics, some thoughtful ob- 
servers are—and more should be—disturbed by this 
phenomenon. A few are disturbed by the suspicion that 
it is being encouraged for the nefarious purposes of 
those who are finding domestic problems too difficult 
for them and would like public attention conveniently 
diverted from that fact. 


Tex ropay, in the fifth month of a year in which 
business has curled up under the shadow of war and in 
the fifth month of a Congressional session that has 
been chiefly notable for orations on national defense 
and neutrality legislation, there is a disposition to 
raise the cry of “business as usual.” 

The expression is used with some hesitation—per- 
haps more than is necessary. As originally employed 
in the last war—by Englishmen to voice their deter- 
mination that the war must not warp the normal 
framework of English economic life—it was, of course, 
a little naive. The last war did, and another war would, 
quickly warp the framework of economic life every- 
where. We cannot do too much thinking about, or 
make too much preparation for, the changes in organ- 
ization that would be forced by the actual outbreak of 
war, changes such as our Foreign Editor reports 
(page 42) are already taking place in England. Busi- 
ness isn’t “as usual” under even the threat of war. 





However, “business as usual” is a good slogan to 
keep us reminded that we have business on our /)ands 


as usual, war or no war. It can be recommended to 
Congressmen who have let the important business 
problem of tax revision slide while they listen to th 
debate between Mr. Roosevelt and Herr Hitler, who 
won’t evolve any real solution of the farm busines 
problem in terms of “national defense,” who secm to 
have stopped even making gestures toward railroad 
relief, and who are now just holding the legislative 
ball that they took away from the President at the 


beginning of the session. The housework at Washing- 
ton cannot wait until we see whether “we have a war" 
before the President goes back to Warm Springs, and 
the Chamber of Commerce did a good job this week in 
impressing that fact on the Congressional audie: 


Ee Is TO BE HOPED that the job goes further than that 
and makes an impression on business men themselves, 
As stated in the Business Outloek in this issue, “It is 
important to realize that American business can have 
a considerable measure of prosperity . . . even if the 
European situation continues as bad as it is now. Once 
this idea begins to permeate the business man and in- 
vestor . . . it is not too much to hope for at least 
some degree of improvement in confidence and, there 
fore, in buying.” That confidence will be stronger if 
it is supported by the belief that legislators and busi- 
ness men are carrying on with their task of building 
up domestic industry and trade. 

Moreover, most of the weaknesses that we suffer in 
this troubled peace-time would be weaknesses in time 
of war, A renewed national interest in restoring invest- 
ment opportunity, in revising our tax structure, in 
putting the unemployed back to work, and in repair 
ing the split between government and business is the 
first requisite of a national defense program. 
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